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ON Wednesday, June 30th, 1937, the “ Bristol” 138A 

monoplane fitted with a “Bristol” Pegasus engine 

attained a height of 53,937 feet, thus exceeding the 

9 existing record by 2,575 feet. Fit./Lt. M. J. Adam, 


FEET R.A.F., piloted the “ Bristol” monoplane on its record- 
(SUBJECT TO CONFIRMATION BY FAL.) breaking trip. 
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A Promising Test 


HEN rain spread over the country on Tuesday 
night last week-and the raiding by the heavy 
bombers was cancélled, some foreign, and 
even a few British, papers indulged in a certain 

amount of jeering at the R.A.F. as a fair-weather flying 
Service. The scoffers overlooked the fact that. for the 
night-raiding in the air exercises only three targets had 
been allotted and that a camera obscura was stationed 
at each to observe the results of each raid. When rain 
obscures the lens of a camera obscura, observation is not 
possible, and so there would have been no purpose in 
carrying out the tests. 

Once more it should be emphasised that these air 
exercises were not meant to prove whether defence of 
London was or was not possible. They were mainly 
intended to practise the ground elements of air defence, 
the Observer Corps and the searchlight battalions of 
the Territorial Royal Engineers ; for the units employed 
were mostly newly raised or newly converted, and their 
efficiency naturally needed testing. The authorities 
wanted to see whether in the first place the men on the 
ground could locate the various raids, and in the second 
place whether they could get their reports through with 
sufficient speed to permit the A.O.C. of the Fighter 
Group to make sure of an interception. Practice for the 
R.A.F. squadrons, which are largely manned by young 
pilots recently turned out from the Flying Training 
Schools, was another desideratum ; and, in addition to 
all the foregoing, practice for the various staffs in con- 
ducting operations on a fairly large scale must be 
indulged in at least once a year. But actually interest 
centred chiefly on the ground elements. 

The tale of the raids and the interceptions shows that 
the men on the ground did extraordinarily well—in fact, 
much better than could have been expected. On the 
Monday evening there were “‘ fully thirty ’’ raids, as the 
official communiqué put it, of which “‘ at least half ”’ 
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Thursdays, Price éd. 


were intercepted, and all but two of the interceptions 
were made before the bombers had dropped their bombs. 
During the Monday night there were 49 raids, of which 
about nine got through and away without interception. 
There were actually 90 air combats, showing that most 
of the heavy bombers were intercepted more than once. 
On the Tuesday morning there were 36 raids and 35 
interceptions. No defence system could hope to do 
much better than that. On the Wednesday evening 42 
raids were made and 37 air combats took place. A 
rough summary shows that during the exercises about 
157 raids were made, of which about 127 were inter- 
cepted—not counting the attacks made on night raiders 
which had previously been shot down. Although the 
weather in the opening periods was very much in favour 
of the defence, this result is highly creditable to the work 
of the Observer Corps and the Territorials. 


Unreality 


From these figures it is quite impossible to estimate 
whether our air defence system can make London a very 
unattractive and expens.ve target for enemy raiders. The 
bombers had to raid in fine weather, and were not given 
a free hand in planning their attacks. The defence had 
no guns, no balloon aprons, and no counter-attacking 
force. The aircraft employed were a heterogeneous lot, 
ranging from Blenheims and Battles to Gordons, while 
there were no fighters of more modern type than the 
Gladiator. No casualties were assessed, and no light 
was thrown on the problem of whether by day a squad- 
ron of fighters can outmatch a squadron of fast bombers. 
It was merely a test of whether the reports would come 
in fast enough to allow interceptions to be made. In 
that respect the new Groups of the Observer Corps and 
the various searchlight battalions of the Territorial Army 
have covered themselves with credit. 

While expressing satisfaction with what was done last 
week, we do not wish it to be thought that all is as well 
as can be with the ground side of air defence. We still 
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want many more searchlights and many more men to 
man them; and we still need a huge expansion of the 
Observer Corps. Every important point in the country 
must be defended against raids, and to help in this 
defence is a patriotic duty which ought to appeal to 
every citizen. What these exercises have shown is that 
our air defence machine, so far as it has been con- 
structed, is in good working order. 


“And Then There Were Ten” 


NLESS the weather turns out to be quite impos- 

sible, the start of the air race from Marseilles to 

Damascus and back (to Paris) will start to-mor- 

row, Friday. From the grand affair the race 
promised to be originally, when it was to have been 
flown from New York to Paris, it has dwindled to rather 
less than half of the number of starters then expected. 
At the moment of going to press there is still a good 
deal of uncertainty, but it seems likely that some ten 
machines will take part. 

The Italian entries seem to have dwindled to three, 
all Savoia-Marchetti S.79’s, which are reputed to be 
capable of more than 260 m.p.h. France may put four 
machines in the field, the Marcel Bloch 160, two 
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Caudron Tiphons and possibly the brand new Couzinet 
Air-10, which has been flown a certain amount but 
which, in spite of a magnificent effort on the part of the 
Couzinet works, was really completed too late to allow 
time for discovering any snags which may exist 

America is expected to challenge with two Lockheed 
Flectras, and British honours will be in the sole, although 
extremely capable hands of Flying Officer Clouston who 
is flying the De Havilland Comet which was piloted to 
victory in the England-Australia race by Scott and 
Black, and which has also been entered for this vear’s 
King’s Cup Race. 

Clouston will face some very formidable rivals in 
the race, but he should not be by any means hopelessly 
outclassed, certainly not the forlorn hope that Flt. Lt 
Comper was when he was the sole British challenger in 
one of the Coupe Deutsch races. 

The course, while far from being as perilous as the 
original one across the Atlantic, is not without its risks 
On the outward flight to Damascus, which is to be 
covered non-stop, some very long sea crossings have to 
be faced, and on the return flight there are mountains 
to be negotiated. Skill in navigation will count for a 
great deal, and this fact will go some way towards giving 
the best man a chance to win. The good wishes of the 
British aviation community will go with Mr. Clouston 
on his plucky attempt. 


FLYING BOAT HANDLING EXTRAORDINARY 


THE MASTER TOUCH. This view from above of Maia, the lower component ot the Short-Mayo composite aircraft, shows how 
Mr. Lankester Parker puts down a large flying boat on the Medway. The occupants are scarcely aware of contact with the water. 
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A Great Moment Approaches 


ROM the amount of correspondeuce which has reached 

us. and from verbal comments to members of the 

editorial staff, it seems that our two articles on 
Assisted Take-offs in the issues of Flight on July 22 and 
29 were much appreciated by readers, who evidently felt 
that the subject is one which is certain to assume great 
importance in the near future. Since we published the 
article we have discussed the problems of assisted take- 
offs with a number of people, and there seems to be fairly 
general agreement with the view we expressed, viz., that 
there will be room in the future for both main systems: 
the catapult in its various forms and the Short-Mayo com- 
posite aircraft system. 

The latter is now nearing the flight-testing stage, as 
Maia, the lower component, has already made several 
flights, and Mercury, the upper component, is likely to 
take the air towards the end of this month, as recorded in 
the article on the next two pages. 

It is fairly obvious that the whole composite aircraft 
problem centres around the moment of actual separation. 
Once it has been definitely proved that this operation is 
100 per cent, reliable, the rest becomes a matter of 
ordinary development. While details may not be dis- 
closed at present, it may be of interest to explain that the 
actual mechanism used for locking the two aircraft to- 
gether and for releasing them at the desired moment has 
recently been very thoroughly tested at Rochester, where 
quite an elaborate test rig was set up for the purpose 
Separating forces far in excess of any that could occur in 
flight were applied, and the mechanism functioned per- 
fectly. There is thus little reason to doubt that it will be 
equally successful in actual flight. A very elaborate sys- 
tem of communication between the two pilots, with tele- 
phones, warning lights, spring gauges and so forth, has 
been devised, so that each pilot will know, at any period 
from the take-off to the separation, exactly what is hap- 
pening and what the other is doing. 


Economic Operation 


RANTED that the technicai problems are soluble, 

the operational advantages of the composite aircraf+ 

system are likely to be very great. For a given pay 
load the upper component can be much smaller than would 
be needed if it were to be capable of getting into the air 
under its own power, carrying the fuel necessary for a long 
flight. This means a less costly machine when the inten- 
sity of traffic has become such that a single lower com- 
ponent can be used for launching a considerable number 
of upper components. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
Caledonia and Cambria, the two long-range versions of the 
Empire flying boat, carry 18,750 Ib. of fuel for the flights 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. Their pay load is 
considerably less than 1,000 Ib., so that here straightaway 
isan example of the economy of the composite aircraft. 
With a much smaller machine, needing a crew of two only, 
it will be seen that about one-half the quantity of petrol ‘s 
needed to carry a 1,000 lb. pay load a distance of 3,500 
miles in still air. Here it might be explained that the 
— load of the Caledonia includes an ample reserve for 

ad winds, and that the still-air range is a great deal 
more than the 1,900 miles between Ireland and New- 


foundland 


— es 
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lhe Outloo 


A Running Commentary on Air lopics 


Actually, the still-air range of the Caledonia is in the 
neighbourhood of 3,200 miles, so that one may say that, 
in rough-and-ready figures, the Mercury carries 1,o00lb. ot 
mails at one-half the cost in petrol of that incurred by the 
Caledonia, The first cost is, of course, also much lower, and 
another saving is to be found 1n the salaries of a crew of 
two against those of four or five. 

Moderation has been the keynote in the design of this 
first composite. For example, the twin-float type was 
chosen because of the absence of any aerodrome at Ber 
muda. A landplane with retractable undercarriage would 
be much more efficient, and could either cruise at a higher 
speed or have greater range or a greater pay load. Also, 
the wing loading is relatively moderate, about 34lb. / sq. 
ft., as it was not deemed advisable to go to extremes in 
a first experimental machine. With experience this might 
well be increased by 45lb. /sq. ft., or even mors 


Probing Atlantic Problems 
Fie T the intense competition which has existed for many 


years on the Atlantic steamer routes is likely to find 

its modern counterpart in the air seems by now fairly 
certain, Ultimately the plums of the Atlantic air route 
will go to the nation which is the first to demonstrate 
the practicability of a regular air mail service between the 
United States and Europe all the year round. The ques 
tion of fees is likely to be of secondary importance com- 
pared with that of reliability of service. There must be 
sent daily many thousands of cables between Europe and 
America which are sufficiently urgent to stand the present 
cable charges but not so urgent that a difference of a few 
hours in transmission would seriously affect them. Mes- 
sages of this nature will, almost automatically, be sent by 
air mail once the regularity of service has been demon- 
strated. Whether the flight takes 16 hours or 20°hours 
is going to matter very little, at first at any rate 


Experimental Work 


UCH experimental work still remains to be done 

before regular mail services can be undertaken with 

confidence. It is interesting to note how the differ- 
ent nations are attacking the problems. Great Britain and 
the United States, by a mutual agreement involving 
Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways, are now 
operating experimentally the north route via [reland and 
Newfoundland, and this week the Pan American Clippe) 
is to essay her first American flight along the southern 
route by flying from New York to Southampton via 
Bermuda, the Azores and Lisbon. 

Germany has stationed her large mother ship Friesenland 
at the Azores, and the German twin-float four-enginec 
monoplane Nordmeer has completed a flight from Ham- 
burg to New York via Lisbon, the Azores and Bermuda. 

France is sending a specially equipped vessel, Carimare, 
out to act as a meteorological station in mid-Atlantic, 
there to collect and transmit meteorological] information 
This vessel is particularly fully equipped and will collect 
data of wind velocity, humidity, temperature and. pressure 
at considerable heights by means of sounding balloons 
She will cruise in the neighbourhood of 40 deg. N. and 
38 deg. W Meanwhile, the large French fiving boat, 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau de Paris,. has been rebuilt after 
being blown over at her moorings in American waters, 
and will be used for experimental Atlantic flights 
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Piloted by Mr. Lankester Parker, the 
upper component of the Short- 

Mayo Composite aircraft 

is now going through 

its flight tests. 


THE GREAT 


EXPERIMENT 


First Stage Reached in Evolution of 
Short-Mayo Composite Aircraft : Upper 
Component Now Being Flight-tested : 
Lower Component Expected Out Soon 


boats which Short Brothers are building for Imperial 

Airways, plus a number of military types for the 

R.A.F., has somewhat slowed down progress with 
the exceedingly interesting composite aircraft. However, 
Mr. Bibby, Short’s works manager, has performed the 
almost incredible feat of completing 19 of the 28 boats 
originally ordered by Imperials, and No. 20 is almost 
finished, and will be ready to fly in about a week. This 
rapid progress, which must be very nearly without parallel 
in the history of the aircraft industry, has made it pos- 
sible to concentrate recently on the composite, and last 
Thursday there came an opportunity to see just how far 
the composite has advanced. 

It has been a common error to assume that the lower 
component, which has been christened the Maia, is prac- 
tically an Empire flying boat with slightly increased beam. 
That is very far from being the case. The Maia was 
actually designed before the Empire boat, and differs 
from it in many respects, although resembling it strongly 
in general appearance. 

Most.obvious of the differences in external appearance 
are the tumble-home sides of the Maia compared with the 
vertical sides of the Empire boats. The greater beam over 
the chines was needed to give greater lateral stability on 
the water, the centre of gravity being considerably higher 


P boats ws of work in connection with the Empire 


Getting ready to prove a theory. 
Mr. John Lankester Parker, 
Short’s chief test pilot, with 
Major R. H. Mayo who origin- 
ated the idea of the composite 
aircraft. (Flight phctographs.) 
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In Home Waters : The lower component of the Short-Mayo composite aircraft, the Maia, on the Medway off Short’s works. 


Note the supports for the upper component. 


than normal when the upper component, heavily loaded, 
The engines had to be placed farther out from 
airscrew clearance from the floats of the 
During the take-off, and indeed 


is in place. 
the hull to give 
upper component, 


throughout the climb until the moment of separation, the 
flying controls of the upper component are locked and all 
controlling is done by the controls of the lower component. 


This means that they have to be particularly powerful, 
and in the Maia they are a good deal larger than those 
of the Empire boats. Consequently, the Maia handles 
quite differently, and, from the pilot’s point of view, is 
a distinct type. The wing area is also larger—1,750 sq. ft. 
against 1,500 sq. ft. 

When Mr. Lankester Parker flew the machine last Thurs- 
day, three things were particularly noteworthy: the short 
take-off (about 12 seconds), the quietness of the Bristol 
Pegasus X engines, and the remarkable steadiness of the 
machine both in the air and on the water. 

On the occasion of our visit the supports for the upper 
component were in place on top of the wing of the Maia. 








Flight photograph.) 


They take the form of a central trestle which carries the 
upper component and two shorter supports which merely 
serve to steady the floats of the upper machine A ppar- 
ently they do not affect performance to any extent, and, 
what is more important, they do not seem to affect the 
tail, 
component, which will be 
Mercury, is nearly finished, and will probably 
first flight this month. With four Napier Rapier engines 
and fuel for 3,500 miles at about 160 m.p.h., the pay load 
will be 1,000 Ib. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Mercury will carry nearly 10,000 lb. of fuel 
and oil, or approximately the equivalent of its own tar 
weight when the still-air range is 3,500 miles. The Maia 
will weigh approximately 25,000 lb. when carrying fuel 
for the launch and a reserve for emergencies 


flow over the 
The upper 


known as the 


make its 


Mercury, the upper component, is nearing completion at 
Rochester and should be flying this month. 








HE next effort by students of the De 
Havilland Technical School will not 
be a racing machine, but something 
starting in the way of a private-owner 
type 
A Dragonfly and a Puss Moth have set 
out on a 20,000-mile exploration flight 
in Australia. The leader is Mr. Donald 
Mackay, who has been exploring since 
1908 
Mr. Frank Fuller, of the well-known 
Western American family of “ flying 
Fullers,"’ has ordered a ‘ mystery ’ 
Seversky with which he intends to break 
all existing speed records for landplanes. 
The machine has been entered for the 
Bendix Trophy race on September 3. Mr 
Fuller expects not only to win the race 
but to establish a coast-to-coast record 
at the same time. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
(From “* Flight,’’ August 17, 
1912.) 

““ On Sunday afternoon habitués 
of Hendon were rather a little exer- 
cised to see a strange monoplane 
approaching. It turned out to be 
Mr. Robert Slack, on his I.C.S. 
Blériot monoplane, who had flown 
over from Rugby by way of con- 
cluding his 1,000 miles’ flying tour 
round England on behalf of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. He had covered the 70 
miles from Rugby in 60 mins. The 
machine seemed to be little the 
worse for its arduous work of the 

past few weeks.”’ 


SUB-STRATOSPHERE EXPERIMENT : 


similar to an Electra but has a pressure cabin 
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THE FouUR WINDS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM ALL QUARTERS 


UNKIND 
UNTRUTH 


(with apologies 
in all directions) 


No. 1. 


: Hawker Herring 
: in rows and rows 


It is believed that the Junkers Jumo 
210 (640 h.p.) and the Daimler-Benz 
(900 h.p.) inverted-vee engines which 
were fitted in some of the latest German 
military types at the Zurich meeting 
have been designed for direct petrol in- 
jection 

It is understood that the Air Ministry 
is specifying camouflage for new fighters 
Machines which normally operate during 
the day will be painted blue on their 
lower surfaces, while night fighters will 
probably have the ‘‘ night ’’ finish as 
applied to bombers. 

Sikorsky has completed a large mono- 
plane flying boat for the U.S. Navy. In 
many ways it resembles an Empire boat. 
The wing floats are fixed and the engines 
are four Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasps. 
Turrets are fitted in bow and stern. The 
machine is in the patrol-bomber cate- 
gory and is designated the XPBS-1. 
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According to the Italian press the 
speed of the Hawker Henley light bomber 
is 290 m.p.h., which seems to be a 
reasonable estimate The Henley is in 
large-scale production, for the R.A.] 
Dive-bombing will be among its chief 


duties 


As we go to press there is still no news 
of the Russians who were attempting to 
fly from Moscow to America via the 
North Pole. in a four-engined monopiane 
with highly supercharged engines. The 
North Pole research station is to be made 
into a base for search flights 


The first of the big Farman 224s 
which are fitted with four Gnome Rhone 
radials of 800 h.p. each, has completed 
its handling trials. A series of these 
machines has been ordered by Afr 
France. In all probability they will be 
seen on the cross-Channel rout 


t E The special Lockheed ordered by the U.S Army Air Corps for experimental work at 
high altitudes. Note the exhaust-driven superchargers behind the cowlings of the Wasp engines. The machine is basically 
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Britain’s Lone Challenger in the Damascus Race : The Saga of a Comet : 
News of Competitors 


E saw her first three years ago when she was called 

\V Grosvenor House. It was early on the first morn 

ing for practice flying at Mildenhall, and Charles 

Scott and poor Campbell Black paced up and down 
the apron telling us of their hopes in the great MacRobert- 
son Race which was to start a few days later. 

Months afterwards we saw her again, victorious, at 
Hendon, her thrilling shape, adorned with Service colours 
streaking across the brow of Mill Hill 

Later still we met her at Martlesham, where a thorough 
study was made of her brilliant characteristics. And then 
there was silence. We decided that Comet Number One 
had passed on to the Valhalla of great aeroplanes. 

Now let us take up the story of her adventures from the 
time when she met with a slight contretemps at the A. 
and A.E.E. 

She was removed piecemeal, some weeks back, by a 
mammoth articulated lorry (the passage of which occa 
sioned an unprecedented amount of calligraphic exercise 
among local constabulary) and borne to Gravesend, where 
she was received tenderly into the bosom of Essex Aero, 
Ltd., who had promised F./O. Clouston to resuscitate and 
glamourise her for the Damascus Race. For a variety of 
very good reasons she was christened The Orphan, although 
that was not her original unofficial designation. 


The driving force of Essex Aero, Litd., is Mr, R. J. 
Cross, the managing director; his co-director is Miss T 
dale. Mr. Cross’s assistants were immediately fired with 
enthusiasm which soon had them at grips with appalling 
tasks The midnight oil flowed freely, which can well be 
imagined in view of the schedule of work, the more pr 
minent items of which are inferred hereafter 


Ca 


New Gipsies 
In the first place there were two Series I~ Gipsy Six 
engines to be installed in place of the original R's.’ 
These latter units, it may be recalled, were designed to 
give a maximum output, at sea level, of 224 h.p. and 
operated on fuel of 77 octane number The Series If 
engine, driving a variable-pitch airscrew, is rated at 205 
h.p. and uses 16 gallons an hour at full throttle. The air- 
screws of The Orphan are ‘‘ 1,000 size two-position De 
Havillands designed specially for use with the Gipsy It 
may be recalled that when the Comet first appeared an 
attempt was made to use cut-down airscrews originally 
intended for larger engines. The consequence was that the 
Gipsies tended to overheat because the thick portions of 
the blades, near the roots, starved them of cooling air. 
However, the new combination of engine and airscrew its 
standard and has been giving great satisfaction 


On the left are The Orphan's guardians. F/O Clouston (right) is the pilot and Fit. Lt. Nelson, his companion, will navigate. 
The right-hand view shows the installation of the Series II Gipsy Six engines. (Flight photograph.) 
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Although the Comet is three years old it is still remarkable for the high speed it can maintain over long distances. As 


will be seen, no major alterations have been made to the The Orphan. 


The cowlings of The Orphan are slightly modified from 
the originals. It has been necessary to increase the size 
of the cooling inlets, as the new Series engines must operate 
at a temperature 40-60 deg. C. lower than the “ R.’s.’ 
Special fairings have been added on the starboard side of 
each nacelle for the air intakes. In the original machine 
the pilot could read the boost of only one of his engines, 
but both units are now connected to a boost gauge. Fina! 
approval not yet having been received for fitting a genera- 
tor with flexible drive from the engine, a car-type 12 
volt generator is incorporated. 

Various changes have been made on the instrument 
panel anda Kollsman senstitive altimeter and Reid and 
Sigrist turn-and-bank indicator are specified. 

The wireless gear is generally similar to that used on 
Imperial Airways’ trans-Atlantic flying boats, and is desig- 
nated Marconi AD 41. The complete gear weighs 167]b. 
The loop aerial is fitted in the fuselage behind the rear 
tank and the transmitter is in the nose. It has been pos- 
sible to stow the receiver between the seats. Despite this 
widespread distribution of weights, the movement of the 
C.G. was only about jin. from the mean. The aerial fair- 
lead sprouts from the starboard wing root. Incidentally, 
the machine will fly in the race at an all-up weight of 
5,720lb., which is a 170lb. increase over the last licensed 
figure. To cope with this, heavier Dunlop tyres have 
been provided. 

Certain modifications have been made to the under- 
carriage to make the lowering action more positive. The 
legs, incidentally, were built up by Essex Aero, Ltd., from 
Dowty drawings. 

A Harley landing light is fitted in the nose. 


Beauty Treatment 


The face-lifting has been in the hands of Cellon, who 
have finished the machine in what they are pleased to 
term ‘‘ morning mist’’ and blue. The whole decorative 
scheme is quite captivating. Racing numbers are painted 
beneath the centre section and on the fuselage. 

F./Q. Clouston is too well known among followers of 
sporting flying to necessitate a biographical résumé. His 
companion, wireless operator-navigator will beeFlt. Lt. G. 
Nelson, who has made a meticulous study of everything 
the modern navigator should know, particularly in rela- 
tion to the Damascus course. The most precious item in 
his stock-in-trade is a Mk.VIII bubble sextant designed 
at Farnborough and intended for use with sun or stars. 
His chart, prepared by the A.A., he describes as a mas 
terpiece. This gives great circle and modified rhumb line 
courses, and indicates among other things the broadcast 
ing stations which can be used in conjunction with the 


(Flight photograph 


remote D.F. loop, which, incidentally, may be employed 
to take cross bearings as well as for homing 

Fit. Lt. Nelson has had ample opportunity to try out 
his sextant during long cruises in new Whitley bombers 
After the Damascus race he will be transferred to India 

Parachutes will not be carried because, in Clouston’s 
own words, The Orphan will come down on an aerodrome 
and nowhere else. 

The Comet has been out of the news for so long that 
the following data may be acceptable: Span 44ft., lengtl 
2git., wing area 2124sq. ft maximum speed (of th 
original machine with ‘‘R’”’ type engines—the new figur 
is believed to be close) 235 m.p.h., range 2,900 miles 

The Orphan has been entered in the King’s ¢ up Race, 
and should be the fastest machine of the field 

Of the other contestants in the Damascus Race news is 
scrappy. The Amiot monoplane, referred to last week, 
however, has definitely been withdrawn. Codos and Rossi 
who were to have flown it, will use a Caudron Typhon 
There seems to be a fifty-fifty chance that the Couzinet 


e 
} 
t 





Italy bases her hopes on a trio of Savoia-Marchetti S.795 
which are believed to have three Pegasus-type engines built 
under licence by Alfa Romeo. 
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The Air-Couzinet 10 is a possible starter. 


(known in France as L’Air Couzinet 10) will appear at 
Istres, although it has done very little flying It is re 
ported that during an early flight the needle of the A.S I. 
went hard against the stop at 223 m.p.h.—a figure which 
should be exceeded by a substantial margin. The Hamil 
ton-Hispano constant-speed airscrews caused a certain 
amount of bother. 

The engines of the Couzinet are two Hispano-Suiza 9V's, 
which are direct-drive Wright Cyclones built under 
licence 


The Four-engined Bloch 


The big four-engined Marcel Bloch 160, which mounts 
four 690 h.p. Hispano-Suiza 12X medium-supercharged 
engines, has finished its tests. A maximum speed of 220 
m.p.h. was recorded at 9,180ft. Other figures are: Weight 
empty 18,739lb., weight loaded 30,864lb., range with 
twenty passengers 1,243 miles. It is claimed that the 
machine will fly with two engines on one side out of action 

The crew for the Damascus Race will be composed of 
Lt.-Col. Francois, Capt. Laurent, and under-officers Faure, 
Joly and Becher. The Bloch machine planned originally 
for the trans-Atlantic Race is said to be taking shape 
rapidly. With supercharged engines this model, desig 
nated the Bloch 162, should have a speed of 250 m p-h. 


It has a pair of Hispano-built Wright Cyclones with constant-speed airscrews. 
The pilot will be Dubourdieu. 


and a range of nearly 5,000 miles. In other words, it is 
France’s Albatross. 

The Italians have made a survey of the course in one 
of their formidable Savoia Marchetti S.79s. Their race 
team will be composed of three of these machines, which 
have Pegasus engines built under licence by Alfa Romeo 

The S.79 is produced in civil and military forms and has 
carried off a number of records for speed with load over 
fairly long distances. A maximum speed of 267 m.p-h. is 
claimed, the stated cruising speed being 233 m.p.h. at 
thirteen thousand-odd feet. The machine used to survey 
the course was a Civil type, so supposedly this will be the 
model chosen for the race 

Captain Alex. Papana will not fly 
Bellanca as originally reported. 

The American Mattern certainly will not fly his Electra 
in the race, having gone north in search of Levanevsky, 
the Russian who once rescued him from the frozen wastes 
and has now lost himself. 

Dick Merrill is said to- be 
Atlantic Electra which was prepared for 
flying by the Seversky concern 

Apparently the big four-engined Farman will not show 
up, which is a pity in view of the fact that a similar 
machine will be used for trans-Atlantic experiments 


the triple-engined 


competing with his trans- 
long-distance 


OUR NEWEST TWO-ROW RADIAL 


The Two-speed-supercharged Siddeley Tiger VIII : High Outputs Over Wide 
Altitude Range 


PECIFIED for installation in the second and third 
marks for the Armstrong-Whitworth-Whitley heavy 
bomber and earmarked for a number of prototypes, 
the Armstrong Siddeley Tiger VIII fourteen-cylinder 

two-row radial has the distinction of being the first engine 
with two-speed blower in large-scale production. Since 
Mr. D. L. Prior, head of Siddeley’s experimental depart- 
ment, contributed his article on two-speed blowers (Flight, 
July 29), it has become permissible to describe the engine 
in detail. 

The Tiger VIII has fourteen cylinders arranged round the 
Its two-speed supercharger 
is enclosed in the induction case, and the engine is designed 
for use with a V.P. airscrew Four main components go to 
Make up the engine assembly, these being the front cover, 
the crankcase, the induction case and the rear cover. 

The front reduction gear, consist- 
ing of a two-piece internal gear (the hub and the gear are 


crankcase in two rows of seven 


cover houses an epicyvcl 


bolted together) a satellite carrier with ten satellite gears 
mounted on white metal bearings, and a floating sun gear. 
The airscrew shaft bears the satellite gear carrier, and the 
airscrew shaft thrust race is fitted in a steel housing pressed 
into the front cover, while the thrust cover houses a seal to 
prevent oil leaks 

At the’ top of the front cover is the oil valve governing 
the variable-pitch airscrew, which is operated by oil pressure 
generated by the engine oil pressure pump 

The crankcase houses a one-piece, two-throw crankshaft, 
the two master and the twelve auxiliary rods. The 
rods work on the two crankshaft throws, and the assembly 
of the crankshaft, connecting rods and pistons is balanced by 
two steel lead-loaded balance weights bolted to the crank- 
shaft webs diametrically opposite the crankpins. The crank- 
shaft revolves in two roller bearings, one located in the tront 
face of the crankcase and the other in the diaphragm plate 
which separates the crankcase from the induction case 

A timing gear keyed to the crankshaft drives a train of 


master 
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satellite gears on a cam drum, while a stationary timing gear, 
meshing with pinion gears keyed to the same spindles as 
the cam drum satellite gears, provides the necessary reduction 
to rotate the cam drum at one-eighth crankshaft speed in the 
same direction as the crankshaft. On the periphery of the 
cam drum are four hardened tracks with four lobes on each 
track. 

Cylinders aré numbered clockwise No. 1 to No. 7 when 
viewing the engine from the front and are interchangeable. 
The cylinder unit comprises a steel barrel screwed and shrunk 
into an aluminium alloy head, the two parts being secured 
by a locking ring, which also acts as a fin. Cylinder head 
cooling is ensured by deep close-pitching finning. Two 14 mm. 
sparking plugs (one in the front and one in the back of the 





cylinder) are fitted, and provision is made for a thermo-couple 
on the back of each cylinder head. Two valves are fitted in 
each cylinder, the exhaust valve being sodium-cooled. Valve 
seats are of nickel-chrome manganese steel. Valve clearances 
are adjusted by an eccentric fulcrum pin in the rocker bear- 
ing; the rocker standards fitted to the cylinder heads auto- 
matically maintain the correct valve clearances for all vari- 
ations of temperature. 

Two springs are fitted to each valve, and a spring is fitted 
on the push rods to control the push rod and _ tappet 
assembly. The whole of the valve actuating mechanism is 
enclosed and the tappets are fitted with oil seals. 


Securing the Cylinders 

The cylinders are secured in the crankcase by steel adaptors, 
threaded internally to correspond with the thread on the 
cylinder barrels; these adaptors are fitted into the crankcase 
cylinder mouths and are prevented from turning by a locating 
peg and circlip A flange on the base of the adaptor, bed- 
ding on the inner face of the crankcase cylinder socket, 
locates the adaptor when the cylinder is screwed home. The 
cylinder is locked by the two bevelled sides of the cylinder 
barrel locking ring which bear, when tightened, one against 
the crankcase cylinder socket, and the other against the lip 
on the cylinder barrel. 

The flat-topped pistons incorporate circular ribs in the base 
of the crown to provide adequate cooling surface, those operat- 
ing in the master-rod cylinders being provided with extended 
skirts. It should be borne in mind that the compression ratio 
is 6.2 : 1, and that only the approved fuel (87-octane) may 
be used. Each piston is fitted with one compression ring, 
two 1-degree angle rings fitted above the gudgeon pin, and 
one double scraper ring, the latter being fitted at the skirt. 
The two master rods work in the vertical cylinders, at the top 
for the rear row and at the bottom for the front row. 

Each split master rod, fitted with a lead-bronze bearing, is 
secured on its crankpin by four bolts which also position four 
grooved anchor pins securing four auxiliary rods. The other 
two auxiliary rods are secured by plain anchor pins driven 
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into the master rod cap and located by circlips. Tt 
rods and gudgeon pin ends of the master rods ar 
fixed bronze bushes. 

The induction case, separated from the crankcase by 
diaphragm plate, houses the two-speed superchar 
rear drive shaft. 

[he rear drive shaft, which passes through the centre of the 
supercharger fan, is driven by a splined connection in the 
back of the crankshaft and drives the magnetos a: 
through an upper idler and lower intermediate s! 


auxiliary 
fitted with 


a 
ger and the 


uxiliaries 
mounted 


in the rear cover. A spur gear on the idler shait drives a 
spindle which carries a bevel gear for the generator drive 
which runs at 2.46 engine speed. he intermediate shaft 
carries two bevel gears which drive the low pressure com- 


pressor at .97 engine speed, and the high pressur 
or a fluid pump, both of which run at .5 engine speed, while 
a spur gear on the read end of this shaft drives t magneto 
and oil pump driving shaft and the oil pump, the latter 
consisting of the pressure pump, the main a iuxiliary 
scavenge pumps, and a small vane pump which scavenges the 
auxiliary drives unit A bevel gear on the front the mag- 
neto shaft drives the magnetos at 1} times engine speed 
through two fine-adjustment couplings, while a bevel gear on 
the rear end of the shaft drives the oil pump at .8 engine 


m pressor 


speed. A skew gear on the oil pump driving spindle drives 
a cross shaft which incorporates the cams for the A.S. dia- 
phragm fuel pumps and the engine speed indicator drive, ail 


of which run at } engine speed, the latter in an anti-clock- 
wise direction. 


Accessories 


The Lockheed pump is driven from the intermediate shaft, 
in the case of twin-engined machines, but where a single- 
engined aircraft is concerned the drive is taken from a separate 
auxiliary drive gear box. In each case the pump operates 
at 1,450 r.p.m. at normal engine speed, i.e., at .65 crankshaft 
speed. The pump is designed for a rated delivery of 300 
cu. in. per minute at 650 to 85o0lb. sq. in. under conditions 
similar to the above and is provided with two relief valves 
feeding to a common return. The special Lockheed fluid is 
used with these pumps. 

The hand/electric starter, operated either by the crank 
handle or by the electric motor, turns the crankshaft via a 
reduction gear and a self-engaging jaw. The engine will not 
turn until the jaw on the starter is fully engaged with the jaw 
on the rear drive shaft. 

The down-draught carburettor, fitted to the rear cover of 
the engine, supplies the mixture to the centre of the two- 
speed supercharger, whence it is impelled to the cylinders 
through separate induction pipes. Flexible glands in the in- 
duction casing and the inlet port flange provide the induction 
pipes with gas-tight joints. The carburettor contains an over- 
ride enrichment device which, in conjunction with the auto- 
matic variable datum boost control adapted to give maximum 
take-off boost through the gate, enriches the mixture sufh- 
ciently to prevent detonation during take-off at sea level. 
The carburettor is also fitted with a two-stage automatic mix- 
ture control, which reduces operation of the mixture lever to 
two positions—automatic normal and automatic weak 


The take-off power of the Tiger VIII is 920 h.p., and the 
rating at 15,o00ft. 810 h.p. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY TIGER Vili TWO-ROW RADIAL. 





Type 14-cylinder air-cooled 

Induction svstem T'wo-speed supercharger 

Drive to De Havilland v.p. airscrew 594 : 1 epicyclic reduction gear 

CYLINDER Bore 5.5 in. 
Stroke 6 in 
Swept volume (total 1,996 cu. in. 32.7 litres 

| Compression ratio 6.2:1. 
FUEL Specification D.T.D. 230. Octane v 87. 


OIL Pressure 60-100 Ib. sq. in 
Consumption eee 10-20 pt. hr 
Specification 7 am D.T.D. 109. 


Claudel Hobson A.1.T. 87 M 
B.T.H. SC.14-1A. 


| Carburetter 
| Magnetos (two) 


Sparking plugs K.L.G. RV.14-1. | 
Overall diameter 50.8 in. 
Length (from mounting plate to front 
of front cover) . 34.975 in. 
Length (overall without airscrew 64.85 in. 
Weight bare and dry . 1,290 Ib. 
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COMMERCIA 


THE WEEK AT 
CROYDON 


Satisfactory Appointment : 
Floods : War on the Pigeons : 
Sweden Comes Through 


N appointment at Croydon which 
A has given considerable satistac- 
tion is that of Mr, J. W. S. 
Brancker to the post of Iim- 
perial Airways European area mana- 
ger—the position formerly held by the 
late Mr. Wolley-Dod. All who knew 
and admired the late Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Sefton Brancker, with his forthright 
absence of official ‘‘ dilly-daily,’’ will especially welcome his 
son to Croydon, and it is interesting that Mr. Brancker 
will have much to do with the representatives of various 
foreign air lines, for wherever he goes in Europe he will 
be doubly welcome on account of his father’s high reputa- 
tion amongst chiefs of foreign air traffic companies. 

Early last week the successful Russian polar flyers came 
through Croydon via Air France and were met by a large 
and enthusiastic crowd of their fellow-countrymen and 
women, who, despite a downpour of torrential rain, said 
it with flowers on the tarmac and with prolonged cheers. 

Mr. “‘Tommy"’ Nash, of Nash Aircraft Sales and Hire, 
is yet another recipient of the Coronation Medal. With 
Capts. Youell; Jones and Percy and Sgt.-Major Flannigan 
he makes the fifth known airport recipient. There may be 
others, of course, too shy to mention it. 


methods and 


Croydon Bore 

Floods again caused fun and frolic by submerging the 
road leading to the ‘‘C’’ hangars. Cars did the usual bow- 
wave stuff past the petrol pumps, whereupon an irate gaso- 
line vendor was seen to emerge from one of the small huts 
and start to bale wildly with, I think, his green pork-pie 
hat. His theme song (after Chesterton) is obviously ‘‘ Oh! 
we don't care where the water goes, if it doesn’t go into the 
gas." Hangars, of course, were flooded feet deep, as 
usual, and it’s a pity that nobody took an air photo of the 
roaring torrent rushing down the embankment which leads 
it nicely into them. There was a picture of the not half 
so interesting Severn Bore in one of the papers—a phe 
nomenon, by the way, which bores nobody and does not 
leave alleged ‘‘ adequate accommodation for aircraft and 
staff inches deep in mud full of newts and young eels. I 
say that the accommodation is alleged to be adequate, and 
if highly adequate rentals are any criterion it certainly 
must be 

Talking of floods reminds one of the dove out of the 
ark who could find no place for the sole of her foot. Air- 
port pigeons plant so firm a sole on the tarmac that one 
of them, according to an official circular, ‘‘ luckily ’’ (but 
hot for the bird) did not fly as the aeroplane approached it 
and was run over by one of the wheels. The word 
* luckily *” appeared to concern the danger to airscrews 
Why not metal ones? After all, ‘‘other days other 
methods,"’ and some sort of corkscrew-nosed shrimp or 
other marine monster was the bane of the wooden walls 
of old England at one time. Anyway the official cominu- 
mique goes on to say that the authorities fully appreciate 
the attraction which these birds have (though ac tually they 
are a scruffy bunch, inferior in cleanliness to the clay 
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variety, and are, I believe, when cooked the most indiges- 


tible food known to man). We are urged to discourage 
them—if necessary by destruction—which, if sudden and 
done with a spanner is a bit discouraging. Finally, the 
authorities ‘‘ cannot help feeling that they are out of place 
at an airport.’’ Probably the pigeons feel that an airport 
is out of place at one of their oldest hereditary feeding 
grounds. Anyway, if a wooden chock whistles past your 
ear next time you visit us it will be someone discouraging 
a pigeon. Nor must you mind if there is birdlime rooting 
you to the tarmac; this cannot be worse than the discarded 
chewing gum which does the same for you inside the main 
hall. 

On Wednesday, August 18, A.B. Aerotransport were due 
to start regular operation to and from Croydon for the 
first time. The K.L.M./A.B.A. ‘‘Scandinavian Air 
Express,’’ which has been operated by the two firms con- 
jointly—the Scandinavian firm flying to and from Holland 
from its base and the Dutch carrying on from Holland to 
England—will, in future, be flown all the way by A.B.A. 
No doubt the Dutch company, with commitments all over 
Europe, increased Far Eastern services in view and, inci- 
dentally, with seven daily services each way between Hol- 
land and England, will be glad to hand one of them over 
to A.B.A., and people over here will be glad to welcome 
Swedish aircraft and pulots. 

I am informed that Imperial Airways are now permitted 
to carry passengers to Rome by Empire services, and it 
is now possible to fly to Rome, space permitting, by such 
means. The experience would be an interesting one, com- 
parable, perhaps, to taking a short trip to Cherbourg or 
Hamburg on one of the big transatlantic steamships to 
‘see what it is like.’ A. VIATOR. 


Scandinavian Interests 


IEUTENANT DAM of D.D.L 
vincial newspaper that his 
were interested in the opening of a new 
\aiborg-Gothenburg service At the same time 
plans are afoot concerning another new Scandinavian line from 
Esbjerg to Stavanger According to Mr. Schzfer, the Copen- 
hagen representative of D.L.H., the German company is also 
interested in the Norwegian project 
With increasing traffic on the Copenhagen-Esbjerg line the 
leading North Sea port of Denmark is becoming an important 
acntre A recent novelty launched by the D.D.L. has done 
much to popularise the service—to wit, so-called ‘‘ Air Week- 
ends’’ offered at an inclusive price of 85 Kroner ‘this 
amount pays for the round trip by air and for hotel accom- 
modation at Fano The D.D.L. is using one of its 3-engined 
16-seater Fokkers for this purpose and all seats are being 
booked up in advance. 


recently told a Danish pro- 
company ind the > a. Hi 
Hamburg Esbje rg- 
Norwe gan 
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In Palestine— 


ALESTINE AIRWAYS, LTD., have now inaugurated a 
service between Lydda and Haifa, a distance of some 
sixty miles. Other routes are being planned. 


—and Venezuela 


HE Compania Aeropostal Venezolana, of Caracas, recently 
announced the inauguration of a new weekly service 
between Maracay and Porlamar, Venezuela, using American 
aircraft for the work. The Aeropostal concern has also issued 
a notice that as soon as the construction of other new airports 
is completed regular air services will be operated from Maracay 
to Barcelona, Cumana, Carupano, Maturin and other places in 
Venezuela. 


A Norwegian Loss 

R. ARILD WIDEROE, a well-known Norwegian com- 

mercial pilot was recently killed, with four passengers, 

when his machine crashed into Oslo Fiord. Apparently struc- 

tural failure of a wing fitting was experienced. Mr. Widerée 

was the technical manager of Widerée’s Flyveselskap A/S. 

In the accident the D.N.L. also lost it works manager, Chris 
Braathen. 


A G38 in Finland 


(= of D.L.H.’s big diesel-engined Junkers G38s was taken 
out of the Copenhagen-Berlin run recently and trans- 
ferred to the Finnish route. Seating 34 passengers in addition 
to a crew of 7, the G38 will run with full loads in the Hel- 
singfors-Berlin service, which lately has been marked by ex- 
tremely brisk passenger frequency. 


Air Mail to Colombo 


AS already recorded the extension of the Tata mail service 
to Colombo via Trivandrum may materialise before the 
end of the year. Colombo is only 30 miles from Trivandrum, 
and there is already an air mail service between Trivandrum 
and Bombay. This, owing to severe monsoon conditions on 
the west coast, is suspended for six months in the year. In 
order to overcome these difficulties an inland route from Bom- 
bay to Trivandrum is being investigated. 

According to present plans machines will fly during this 
period via Tuticorin and Tutaimanar, using those places as 
intermediary landing grounds. 


Wellington-Auckland Service Opened 


T the end of June the long-talked of New Zealand air ser- 
vice between Wellington and Auckland was opened. 
Owing to the difficulty in obtaining delivery of a suitable 
type of British machine, Union Airways were forced to purchase 
Lockheed Electras. 

Inaugural ceremonies were held at Wellington, Palmerston 
North and Auckland. At Wellington, the Mayor, Mr. T. Cc. A 
Hislop, performed the christening ceremony, and Kotare, as 
the machine was called, left on its first northern flight at 11.30 
a.m. carrying, among other notabilities, the Hon. P. Fraser 
(Acting Prime Minister), directors of Union Airways and the 
Director of Civil Aviation. At Auckland, the Mayor, Sir 
Ernest Davis christened another Electra and this machine left 
Mangere aerodrome at 10.24 a.m. with a full complement of 
passengers, one of whom was the Minister for Defence. At 
Palmerston North, Mr. C. G. White (Acting-Chairman of Union 
Airways), presided over the ceremony. 


Atlantic Routine 


S beer business of flying the Atlantic has become so much 
of a routine that to record the crossings is almost 
equivalent to making statements to the effect that Imperials 
Paris service has reached Paris in such and such a time. 

However, Caledonia’s passage on August 15 was interesting 
in that it was carried out in daylight. Capt. Wilcockson left 
Foynes at 4.40 a.m. and reached Botwood at 9.11 p.m. The 
main idea, apparently, of this special crossing was to test 
the short-wave D/F in daylight conditions. 

Meanwhile, the P.A.A. Sikorsky should by now have com- 
pleted a New York-Bermuda-Azores-Lisbon experimental 
crossing, and the Blohm and Voss diesel-engined floatplane, 
Nordmeer, has made a trip in the reverse way over the same 
route. Permission for eight experimental flights has been 
granted. Cambria made a “‘record’’ west-to-east crossing on 
August 8 and 9. She was commanded by Capt. G. J. Powell 


and she flew from Botwood to Foynes in 11 hours 57 mins. 
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New Imperial H.Q. 


ORK has, after a delay of more than a year while negoti- 
ations were proceeded with, been started on the new 
terminus for Imperial Airways at Victoria. 


Expansion in South Africa 


N August 9 Mr. Pirow, the South African Minister for 

Railways and Defence, left Pretoria on a tour of the ex- 
panded air route which it is expected, will shortly be covered 
by South African Airways. The route in question is a circular 
one embracing South and Central Africa with Johannesburg 
as a base. Stops will be made at Ghanzi, Windhoek, Groot- 
fontein, Mossamedes, Benguella, Loanda, Boma, Leopoldville, 
Stanleyville, Kisumu, Nairobi, Mbeya, Broken Hill, Living- 
stone and Buluwayo. 


Re-equipping D.D.L. 
ED by H.R.H. Prince Axel, Mr. Gunnar Larsen and Mr. 
Kampmann, the latter from world-famous Danish con- 
tracting firms, a deputation was recently received by Mr. Lud: 
vig Christensen, Deputy Minister for Public Works in Den- 
mark. Emphasising the difficult conditions under which the 
D.D.L. is working, the deputation offered to put up the money 
required for the purchase of new materia] if the Government 
would promise to grant import permits for the purpose. With 
fast machines of modern type, the D.D.L. would not be handi- 
capped as at present in international competition 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gunnar Larsen is reported to be the spon- 
sor of a new production of Danish sports machines designed by 
Messrs. Zeuthen and Kramme. They are building a two-seater 
with a go h.p. engine, calculated to do 125 m.p.h. and 
to sell at approximately £714. 


Still More Navigation 


“* Air Navigation: British Empire Edition,’’ by P. V. H., 
Weems ; 30s., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., Ald- 
wych House, London, W.C.2. 


TARTING with the natural assumption that it is almost 
impossible to cover such a very wide subject as air 
navigation in a matter of 480 pages, Lt.-Cdr. Weems’ book 
is nevertheless the most complete volume on the subject which 
we have yet had an opportunity of reading. 

Unless the work was to be carried into a second volume 
it was inevitable that certain aspects should have been skated 
over in order to keep down the length. The aspects chosen 
for the axe have been those of an elementary nature, such 
as are well covered in less comprehensive textbooks, while 
matters pertaining to-dead reckoning, radio and particularly 
celestial navigation are handled very thoroughly indeed 
Meteorology, too, for detailed information on which it is 
usually necessary to turn to specialised textbooks, is given 
nearly a hundred pages, and the material provided is compre- 
hensive to the extent of providing the reader with a good 
working knowledge of world-wide weather developments 

It is not possible to over-estimate the importance of copious 
illustration in this type of book and Air Navigation is not 
only well stocked with essential diagrams, but the photographs 
are of really up-to-date equipment—even to the inclusion, for 
instance, of the new R.A.F. blind-flying panel and the Marconi 
short-wave D/F equipment. While blind-approach systems 
are now far from new they are not usually covered in books 
dealing with general navigation. In this case what is usually 
known as the Lorenz system, which is likely to be the stan- 
dard one for some years to come, is described with reasonable 
thoroughness. The average transport pilot in this country 
takes far too little interest in such advanced methods of navi- 
gation and in the problems which accompany their use. ‘‘ Up- 
to-date-ness’’ is the most striking and comforting feature of 
Cdr. Weems’ book ; authors of such works are much too prone 
to describe and illustrate equipment which is virtually 
obsolescent. 

The more important tables are given in the appendix, these 
including traverse tables, great circle and rhumb line con- 
version angles, meridional parts and formule for 1 dius-of- 
action problems. In the pocket at the back of the book is 4 
star chart and an Antarctic chart following the Ellswerth 
expedition. 

In spite of the fact that Air Navigation is truly 
it is, nevertheless, written in such a way that anyone with a 
fair basic understanding of air navigation problems should 
be able to follow with comparative ease all but certain sec 
tions in the chapters dealing with celestial navigation 
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DESIGNED FOR 
MASS-PRODUCTION 


Clever Detail Design of the Fatrey 
Battle : Extensive Use of Figs 
and Press Tools 


Fairey Battle medium bomber, which is one of 

the new types of military aircraft selected for large- 

scale production, partly by the original designers and 
partly by one of the ‘‘shadow’’ factories. The Fairey 
works at Stockport are already turning out these machines 
at a highly satisfactory rate, and shadow production in even 
greater numbers will follow. In Flight of June 17, 1937, 
was published an article and a number of photographs 
which dealt with the machine in production at the Stock- 
port factory. As a result of further visits by members of 
Flight’s staff, we are able to describe and illustrate in the 
following pages the details of the primary structure of the 
Battle, in the design of which rapid mass-production 
has been kept prominently in mind without sacrificing 
either aerodynamic or structural efficiency. 


|’ has now become possible to disclose details of the 


Preparing for Production 

Some have expressed surprise that it has taken so long 
to get into real quantity production with the Battle. 
The real cause for surprise is not that it should have taken 
so long, but that it has gone into production so quickly. Be 
it remembered that, although the Fairey factory at Stock- 
port was in existence and producing before the Battle 
came along, the amount of tooling necessary before there 
were any visible signs of progress was prodigious. To all 
intents and purposes no single part of the Battle is hand 
made. Dies and press tools have had to be designed and 
made before even the smallest trickle of ‘‘ bits and pieces ”’ 
could begin to flow. And the jigs on which the fuselages 
and wings are assembled are marvels of ingenuity. This 
is not a description of Fairey production methods, but it 
may be mentioned that the fuselage jig, for example, has 
to hold rings and supports on which the planking can be 
assembled, and that when the shell is completed the multi- 
tude of claws which hold all these components have to be 
capable of being retracted inwards in order to allow the 
fuselage shell to be withdrawn from the jig. 

Flight drew attention, more than a year ago, to the 
problem of installing equipment in a fuselage ot monocoque 
construction, particularly if the fuselage is of fairly modest 
dimensions. In a large machine there is usually room for 
the men to move about. In the Battle the difficulty has 
been overcome by using a composite form of construction, 
the rear portion of the fuselage being a monocoque shell, 
while the front portion, from airscrew to aft of the cock 
pits, is a steel tube girder. As nearly the entire equipment 
is contained in the front portion, the “‘ get-at-ability’’ of 
the older types of fuselage is retained. 

The motif of the primary structure of the Battle fuselage 
rear portion is provided by formers or rings of ‘‘Z’’ sec 
tion, to which is riveted the planking. There are no 
stringers in the accepted sense of the word, their place 
being taken by forming a curled-over lip on one edge of 
each ‘‘plank.’’ This lip stiffens the planking in much the 
Same way as does the more usual riveted-on stringer, and 
has the advantage that a single line of rivets suffices where 
two lines would be needed with the separate stringer type 
of construction. 

For a good many years designers of flying boats were 
undecided whether it was the best practice to joggle the 
Stringers of a flying boat hull into the frames, or to in- 
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Manceuvrability has not been sacrificed to performance, as 

indicated in this picture of the Battle in a vertical bank. The 

pilot is Fit. Lt. C. S. Staniland, Fairey’s chief test pilot. 
(Flight photograph.) 


terrupt the stringers at the frames, leaving the latter uncut. 
Even now there is no unanimity on the subject, some de- 
signers preferring one method, others the other, and some 
designers even using the one system in one of their types 
and the other in another type of flying boat. The problem 
was solved for the Fairey designers automatically when 
the lip-edge planking was chosen. Obviously, it would 
be a cumbersome business to cut the lips of the planks 
at every frame, and so in the Battle the frames are notched 
for the lips of the planks. 

The planks of the fuselage are quite narrow, some six 
inches on an average, but relatively long. They are joined 
by butt joints, the actual joint being reinforced by a small 
plate, as shown in one of our sketches. The plank ends 
are riveted to this plate and to the frame underneath it. 
rhe interior of a fuselage of this type is, of course, very 
clean and free of obstructions such as the tie rods or struts 
found in girder-type fuselages. 

In the above comments on the fuselage of the Fairey 
Battle use has been made of the expression monocoque. 
This needs some qualification, and semi-monocoque would 
be a more accurate description, as the fuselage is not 
strictly speaking a plain shell, longerons being used at 
approximately the positions where the corners would be if 
the fuselage were of rectangular instead of oval cruss- 
section. These four longerons are, like a good many other 
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components of the Battle, of extruded sections, and the 
actual section used can, perhaps, be described as a =z 
section, having a faint similarity to the eletter pi. The 
free edges of the flap portion are bevelled, while the 
channel edges are swelled out to a larger area to give the 
free edges added stiffness. Where extra strength is required, 
due to local loads, a plain channel section is inserted in 
the main longeron. Towards the stern of the fuselage the 
longerons are tapered off by machining away the bulbous 
edges of the main-section channels. 

A point of interest is that the rivets used for fastening 
the planking to the frames, and the edges of the planks 
to one another, are mushroom-headed, i.e., flush-riveting 
is not used 

Wing Construction 

In the front fuselage portion the steel tube girder con- 
struction is jointed chiefly by bolting and pinning, although 
a certain number of welded joints are to be found in the 
engine mounting. As the construction is of orthodox type 
it does not call for further comment, 

The wing construction of the Battle is as interesting in 
its way as is that of the fuselage. In the main it can be 
said that the wing 1s a two-spar structure, with Z-section 
stringers running spanwise between the two main spars. 
The latter are of built-up I section, with each flange made 
up of two extruded L sections placed back-to-back. In 
the inner portions, where the loads are heavy, the section 
formed by these two L sections is reinforced by substantial 
steel strips of plain rectangular section, one on the front of 
the spar and one on the back. The spar web takes two 
forms; in the centre section, and for some distance out- 
wards, it is an N girder, the details of which are illustrated. 
The different limbs of the N formation are of box section, 
being built up of two nalves with their external flanges 
riveted together. Over the outer wing portions the spar 
webs are plain light-metal sheet reinforced by vertical 
stiffeners. 

Stiffening the skin of the wing between the main spars 
are a number of Z-section stringers. The stringers are 
parallel, and as the wing tapers in plan view the front 
and rear stringers stop short where they meet the spars, 
as shown in the general sketch on another page. The wing 
planking is in strips approximately one foot wide, and is, 
of course, riveted to the stringers. The latter, by the way, 


are extruded sections with quite sharp corners. 

In order to give access to the interior of the wing, and also 
to avoid almost impossibly awkward corners during wing 
assembly, one complete panel on the under surface is manu- 
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tactured as a unit and is secured to the stringers by Sim. 
monds elastic stop nuts. This panel can thus be removed 
at any time and the interior of the wing can be examined 
or drained of any damp or moisture which may have 
collected. 

The ribs are plain light-metal sheet, with flanges bent 
over and riveted to the skin. The ribs are, of course, cut 
out for the stringers, and support them via a small L-section 
strip running chordwise, just inside the inner flange of 
the stringers. 

This strip has spaced slots in its horizontal flange and is 
riveted to the ribs. Attachment of stringers to this strip 
is by bolts, the spaced slots making it possible to lin up 
the stringers before finally bolting down. 

An interesting system has been adopted for the leadiny 
edge of the Battle's wings. A series of short “‘ boxes, 
spaced several feet apart, are riveted by their free edges to 
the front spar flanges and web. form the 
main supports for the leading edge, the gaps between them 
being afterwards covered with rather lighter intermediate 
structures, which are bolted by Simmonds elastic stop nuts 
to the spar flanges and main leading edge portions. Thus 
the greater part of the leading edge can be removed for 
inspection 


These ‘‘ boxes 


Centre-section Mounting 


Attachment of the wing to the fuselage of a low-wing 
cantilever monoplare is always interesting because there 
are obviously so many ways in which it can be done 
When, moreover, the fuselage is of monocoque construc 
tion and the wing a two-spar cantilever the 
becomes doubly interesting, as the concentrated loads from 
two points have to be distributed into a shell structure 

In the Fairey Battle the wing centre-section is attached 
to the forward part of the monocoque portion, and not to 
the girder portion of the fuselage. The system adopted 
is partly shown in the general drawing on a later page, 
partly in the detail sketch G. In addition to four bolted 
joints, two on the front (sloping) bulkhead and two on 
frame 7, which take the bending loads, the shear loads are 
distributed to intermediate fuselage frames and skin via 
an L-section strip on a centre-section rib and another L- 
section strip above it, but the depth of the wing stringers 
away from it. This latter strip is riveted to fuselage skin 
and frames. These two L-section strips are spaced by 
distance pieces through which pass a large number of very 
substantial bolts. The fuselage frames have their lower 
portions cut off, the free ends being so proportioned in 
length as to conform to the upper curvature of the centre 
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FLIGHT. 189 





qnssenensenee’ 














Length O.A. 42ft. 2in. 
WEIGHTS 
Ib. 

Structure . ww oe ene 4,147 
Power plant ion . 2,500 
Tare weight . ; one on ime 6,647 
Crew (with parachutes evs - wes 400 
Fixed equipment “on : “ 573 
Moveable equipment soe . one 1,432 
Petrol “ ae oe avs 1,632 

Oil ove ose ee 108 
Total disposable load ails - aia 4,145 
Gross weight s “ wes . 10,792 
Wing loading ... 25.6 Ib. /sq. ft. 
Power loading . 10.4 Ib./h.p. 

















Wing span ene ese eco _ oo. S4ft. 
Wing area 422 sq. ft. 
PERFORMANCE. * 
Speed at ground level - 210 m.p.h. 
° 10,000 ft. eee oe eve 240 
15,000 ft. eee . ove 257 
* 20,000 ft. oes ose ese 250 o- 
Climb to 5,000 ft. oe am one 4nin. 6 sec. 
10,000 ft. one eve eee Ss ~~ BS 
15,000 ft. isa ame - Ss , 
20,000 ft : ‘ 21. 2 


Service ceiling 25,000ft. 
Landing speed _ . one . 60 m.p.h. 
Range 1,000 miles at 200 m.p.h. at 16,000 ft. 
Range 640 miles at full throttle at 257 m.p.h. at 16,000 ft. 


* Complete Official! figures not yet available 








section covering. When the centre section is in place on 
the fuselage a fillet covers not only the angle~between fuse- 
lage and wing top surface, but also the bolted joints which 
secure the two together. A.G.S. parts supplied by Lindley 
and Co. are extensively used in the machine. 

There is a great deai more in the structure of the Fairey 
Battle which deserves mention, but as something must 
also be said of the equipment of the machine we must 
content ourselves with this outline of the primary structure. 


Comprehensive Equipment 

The Battle is well worth studying, not only because it 
is a fine example of a modern stressed-skin metal mono- 
plane but for its mass of intriguing detail which goes to 
complete it as a flying machine and a military weapon. 

Medium-range bombing, of the precision (horizontal) 
or diving variety, by day or by night, are the principal 
duties of the Battle as supplied to the Royal Air Force. 

The bomb load, the precise nature of which may not 
be divulged, is normally stowed internally. Defensive 
armament takes the form of two machine guns (in view 
of the marked agility of the machine these could un- 
doubtedly be very profitably employed); an automatic 
pilot is fitted (this should be very welcome as the Battle 
may frequently be called upon to fly for a thousand miles 
non-stop), and provision is made for radio, photographic, 
night-flying and oxygen equipment. 

In the first instance let us consider the machine with- 
out reference to its Service equipment. The secondary 
features—if one may so describe them—include the semi- 
retractable undercarriage, split trailing-edge flaps and the 
installation of the Rolls-Royce Merlin engine with its 
attendant gear, 

When the undercarriage is retracted (the movement is 
a simple rearward one) about half the diameter of the 
wheels is left projecting below the wing, appropriate tail 
fairing being provided, so that it should be possible to put 
the Battle down quickly in an emergency at the expense 
of a bent airscrew. Each Dunlop wheel is carried on a 
single semi-cantilever strut and is provided with a mud- 
guard and scraper. Raising and lowering is effected by 


two jacks, mechanical locks retaining the gear in its raised 
position. As an alternative to the Lockheed hydraulic 
system, which has an emergency hand pump, the wheels 
may be lowered mechanically and, accordingly, the 
hydraulic lock has an automatic release valve. 

Thorough precautions are taken to ensure that the wheels 
are safely locked down for landing. As the Merlin is 
throttled back the word ‘‘ wheels ’’’ appears in lights on the 
dashboard and an electric horn is sounded. Immediately 
the pilot releases the undercarriage the horn ceases to 
blow and the word disappears, being replaced by a red 
light which changes to green when the gear is locked in 
the landing position. After the take-off a red light appears 
to warn the pilot if the undercarriage is not completely 
raised. Teleflex controls are specified in the Battle. 

The split trailing-edge flaps are not continuous beneath 
the fuselage, but extend out to the ailerons. These are 
operated hydraulically by four Lockheed jacks and, like 
the undercarriage, may be worked from either the engine- 
driven pump or the emergency hand pump. 

The initial batches of Battles to be delivered to the 
Service are fitted with the Rolls-Royce Merlin I vee-twelve, 
fully supercharged glycol-cooled engine rated at 950-990 
h.p. at 12,250ft. Thus powered, the machine is designated 
Battle I. 

The Merlin is carried on a substantial structure of steel 
tubes, the ducted radiators for the glycol and oil being 
situated beneath the fuselage with the intake for the car 
burettor air located directly ahead. A cooling control flap 
is hinged at the rear of the radiator cowling. Engine 
driven accessories include a Lockheed hydraulic pump, 
B.T.H. and R.A.E. air compressors and a 500-watt 
generator. 

An interesting form of exhaust manifold is fitted, this 
being of more or less streamline shape. It is superseding 
the ramshorn or kidney type familiar on a number of 
Kestrel installations and has silencing and flame-damping 
qualities. 

The airscrew, a three-bladed, two-position de Havilland, 
is not provided with a spinner. A small gap is left be- 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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OF FAIREY “BATTLE” 















~ STRUCTURAL DETAILS 


















The _ special - section 
longeron and method 
of attachment to ring 
is shown in A; the 
bulkhead which carries 
the tailplane in B ; the 
type of stringer - less 
planking in C. 









The large drawing above shows the general lay- 
out of the “Battle’’ and serves as a key to the 
details. In D are shown the main wing spar, 
z-section stringers and wing ribs, and the 
manner of attaching them to one another. 
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In F (above) is shown 
the corner lug by 
which the outer 
wing portion is 
bolted to the centre- 
section. 


Details of centre- 

section front spar 

and method of 

attachment to fusel- 

age are illustrated 
in G (above). 
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tween the cover plate immediately behind it and the engine 
ptoper to permit a draught of cooling air round certain of 
the accessories. 

The disposition of the great majority of the military 
equipment may be studied in the accompanying sectional 
drawing and calls for no comment here. 

The bomb cells are located in the centre section and 
are fitted with trap doors which, when closed, preserve 
the wing contour. Two large jacks are provided and there 
are two small jacks for operating the light series doors. 

In the Battle the pilot’s fixed gun is mounted in the 
starboard wing clear of the airscrew arc and just inboard 
of the Rotax landing light. Conventional ring and bead 


ZURICH 


Oger So being an ever-recurrent problem in journals of any 
description, various small but interesting points had 
necessarily to be omitted from our reports of the Zurich Inter- 
national Meeting. Later information has also turned up to 
explain certain deviations from the programme 

In the military single-seater section of the Alpine Circuit, 
for instance, Major Seidemann won at 240.9 m.p.h. with a 
B.F.W.Me.109 with a Junkers Jumo of 640 h.p.; according 
to the programme he was due to fly the same type with a 
DB 600 950 h.p. engine. 


* * * 


In the course of this race Col. Ernst Udet was unlucky 
enough to write off his B.F.W. Me.1o9 while making a forced 
landing—fortunately without injury to himself. Apparently 
there was a failure in his fuel supply and his machine hit a 
high-tension pylon. A Czechoslovakian pilot, Capt. S. Engler, 
lost himself and also forced landed with his Avia B.534, 
damaging the machine rather seriously. Forced landings are 
certainly not very easy on such a course 

* > . 

The Alpine Circuit for flights of three military machines, 
flown off during the week, was won by three B.F.W.s, also 
fitted with Jumo 210 engines, and flown by Capt. W. Reste- 
meier, and Lts. Hs. Trautloft and F. Schleif. Their average 
speed over the 230-mile course was 233 m.p.h. 


* - * 


One of the competitors in the Climb and Dive Competition, 
Sgt. Dussart, was disqualified because his Dewoitine 510 fighter 


Anglo-German Gliding 


URING last week-end a party of twenty German sailplane 

pilots arrived at Dunstable for the Anglo-German Gliding 
Camp which will last a fortnight. The idea is to exchange 
experience and to foster good relations generally. 


Amateur Cinematography 


The Complete 9.5 mm. Cinematographer, by Harold B. Abbolt, 
price 5s. Published by *‘ The Amateur Photographer and 
Cinematographer,’’ Dorset House, Stamford Street, Lon- 
don, S.E.1. 

HIS interesting handbook is accurately summed-up in the 
words: ‘“‘The beginner can take up The Complete 9.5 

mm. Cinematographer and find all he needs to know in order 
to become an expert.’’ The book is full of practical and 
useful advice and is well illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Having dealt thoroughly with the photographic side 
the author goes on to describe how to edit films, decide on 
titles, and, finally, tips on how to give a show. 
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sights are installed, the ring portion being mounted on 
the inner surface of the pilot’s windscreen. 

The observer’s gun is fitted to a special mounting which 
permits the gun to be stowed beneath a conical fairing. 
Protection is afforded the gunner by a portion of the 
Perspex cockpit enclosure which hinges, its top protruding 
above the normal line of the enclosure. The Perspex in this 
case is moulded by Plastilume Products. The fact that a 
power-driven turret is not fitted may be significant 

It will be realised, of course, that the layout of the Battle 
makes for great versatility, and that it could be equipped 
as a very efficient attack or reconnaissance type with equip- 
ment suited to the peculiar needs of the customer 


ECHOES 


came too low—when pulling out of the dive from 10,oooft 
His machine was finally levelled off when well below the height 
of the little hills immediately surrounding Dubendorf. Allto- 
gether it was a fairly nerve-shattering moment 

The majority of the competitors in this event came down in 
a straight dive, but one or two of them made an aileron turn 
in order to bring their machines properly over the finishing 
line, which had to be crossed at a height between 328ft. and 
984ft. In our report we did not make it quite clear that the 
9,842ft. was measured from sea-level, while the pulling-out 
altitude was naturally above the level of Dubendorf. Airport 
This lies at 1,443ft. above sea-level, so the performances are 
not quite so startling as they might appear at first glance 


o * * 


Organisers of flying meetings in this country and _ their 
technical assistants might have learnt something about loud- 
speaker arrangements at Dubendorf. It was possible to hear 
the announcements at any point on the perimeter of the aero- 
drome. The speakers were arranged at fifteen- or twenty-yard 
intervals, yet there was not a trace of echo or duplication 

. . * 

Three of the ‘‘ arrival ’’ competitors took off from the British 
Isles—]. R. Micklethwait (9th), who left Heston in his Moth; 
H. Spillmann (16th), who left Croydon in his Miles Hawk; 
and K. W. Tank (24th), who left Baldonnel (Belfast) in a 
twin-engined Focke-Wulf Weihe After Major Polte, who 
flew 1,482 miles, the longest distance flown by any of the 
thirty-eight finishers, was the 1,443 miles travelled by Prince 
Solms, also in a B.F.W. Taifun with three passengers. 


Brown Bros. Loss 


LIGHT regrets to record the death of Mr. S. Wood, 
director of Brown Brothers (Aircraft), Ltd., on Monday, 
August 2. 
He was a well-known man in the industry, of which he had 
a really extensive knowledge. His amiable personality secured 
for him a legion of friends. 


Rotting at Kastrup 


HE attitude of Danish import authorities towards private 
owners who have been rash enough to buy new craft 
abroad without securing so-called currency licences is caus- 
ing growing irritation in Copenhagen aviation circles. A aum- 
ber of machines have been standing tucked away in a corner 
of a Kastrup hangar for a couple of years new. They have 
all been paid out by way of private clearing arrangements, 
but are standing idle and useless, ‘‘locked’’ by customs 
tallies, because the authorities decline to grant the formal 
licenses required to import the machines. Kenewed attempts 
to save them from rotting were made recently. 





August 3-September 7. 


Norwich. 
es ~ 14-22. Yorkshire Gliding Club: Open Contest, Sutton 
k 


Public Schools Aviation Camp, 


ank. 
August 20. L'Aero-Club de France: Marseilles—Damascus— 
Paris Race. 
August 21. Midland Aero Club: At Home. 
Royal Artillery Flying Club: Garden Party, 
High Post. 
August 21. Thanet Aero Club: Aviation Meeting and Race. 
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Forthcoming Events | 


August 22-29. Italian Aero Club: Circuit of Littorio. | 

August 28 and 29. Cinque Ports Flying Club: Lympne Inter- | 
national Rally and Wakefield Trophy Race. } 

August 28-September 25. B.G.A. National Soaring Com- 
petition, Great Hucklow. 

September 4 and 5. Southend Flying Club: At Home. 

September 10-11. R.Ae.C.: King’s Cup Race. 

September 12. Aero Club de France: Coupe Deutsche de la 
Meurthe, Etampes. 

September 23. Aero Golfing Society : Cellon Trophy. 
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INSTRUMENT PLANNING 


The New Service Blind- 
Flying Panel Described : 
Six Essential Instruments 


Correctly Grouped 


By Wing Commander 
G. W. WILLIAMSON, O.B.E., M.C., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I1.E.E. 


HE arrangement of certain 
specialised instruments on a 
panel mounted independently of 
the remainder is a custom which 
comes to us from the United States. 
The Pioneer Instrument Company’s 
catalogues of about nine years ago 
illustrated several such arrangements, 
while more recent lists refer to the 
recognised primary blind-flying in- 
strument group ’’ consisting of airspeed 
indicator, turn indicator and climb in- 
dicator 
The new Royal Air Force blind-flying 
panel, which has just been adopted and 
is described in this article, is very com- 
prehensive and carries the following in 
struments: Airspeed indicator (Smith's 
Aircraft Instruments); Gyro Horizon 





can be seen as: 
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How the instruments are arranged in the new panel. From left to right they 
(top) Airspeed indicator, Artificial Horizon and rate-of-climb 


(Sperry Gyroscope Company); climb indicator ; (bottom) sensitive altimeter, Directional Gyro and turn and bank 
indicator (Smith's Aircraft Instruments): indicator. This particular rate-of-climb indicator is shortly to be replaced by an 
Kollsman altimeter (Kelvin, Bottomley improved type. (R.4.F. Official : Crown Copyright Reserved 

and Baird); Directional Gyro (Sperry 

Gyroscope Company); and a turn and bank indicator (Reid radio beam the slowest rate of descent can quite easily be 


and Sigrist) 

Even in transport aircraft which do not use a blind-flying 
panel a somewhat similar layout is adopted, and the two in- 
struments most frequently scanned by the pilot occupy the 
centre of the dashboard These are the Gyro Horizon and 
the Directional Gyro. Apart from these, the remaining four 
instruments might be laid out in various combinations depend- 
ing upon the preference of a firm's chief draughtsman or test 
pilot. Some pilots might like to have a top row consisting of 
an altimeter, an Horizon, and a climb indicator—the three 
“rise and fall’’ instruments—together. The Artificial Horizon 
shows whether the machine is pitched so as to rise or fall in 
height; the climb indicator tells the rate at which height is 
being gained or lost; and the altimeter shows the amount, so 
that the pilot knows when to stop his climb or dive 

Once a complete set of instruments such as this has been 
used it is surprising how a pilot comes to rely upon their 
indications. In conditions of poor yisibility, or at night, it is 
probable that the pilot will consult his instruments in a 
regular sequence 


Instruments in Action 


During and after the take-off the pilot can watch the minia- 
ture aircraft on the artificial horizon rise above the line and 
note the readings on his vertical speed indicator so that be 


can obtain the best angle for any engine speed. At the same 
time, besides keeping the machine level, he must also see that 
the card of his Directional Gyro remains on zero setting 
During the first turn he will glance at the directional gyro 
as the card revolves, so as to know exactly when to stop the 
turn, and will also watch the turn indicator, which will tell 
him not only the rate at which he is turning, but whether or 
not his aeroplane is correctly banked for that rate. In 
Straight flight the latter will give an instant indication of 


the slightest deviation, which would also be shown—and 
especially if there were an accumulation of small deviations 
im one direction—by the directional gyro. 

And so on to the approach and landing, when a sensitive 
altimeter will be of very great use in the closing stages of a 
glide, provided that it has been adjusted to the barometric 
reading of the aerodrome of arrival. Without the help of a 


determined from the readings of the rate-of-climb indicator; 
with a beam, direction is easily maintained without hunting, 
and a steady rate of descent will show that the average angle 
of the beam is being followed 

In fact, it is possible, with the aid of proper equipment, to 
make every manceuvre with the same speed and certainty as 
in daylight and clear weather 

Little of which is likely to be new to the experienced trans- 
port or bomber pilot Nevertheless, this brief outline of the 
particular uses of the various instruments making up the new 
panel not only indicates the real value of each 
how a properly laid-out panel would inevitably reduce the 


but also shows 
amount of necessary concentration 

The panel itself consists of a plate of dural, in which the 
holes for the instruments as well as the fixing holes have been 
size It is first anodised 


pressed out and are thus exactly t 
though it may be 


and then stove-enamelled a dull 
said that the matt-grey anodic finish is very much better 
looking than the black panel and does not reflect light or in 
any way trouble the eyes of the pilot In order to smooth 

h might affect the 
accuracy of the three gyro instruments, the panel is su; 
ported on anti-vibration mountings consisting of a combina- 
tion of a conical coil spring and a cylindrical rubber buffer 


) 
black 


out engine and airscrew vibrations whic 


Like the panel, its attachment, together with all the small 
fitments which go with it, are also enamelled black; black 
anodising would probably prove an equally satisfactory and 
more convenient process The mounting has been developed 


by Messrs. Meredith and Barnes, of the R.A.! 

When the panel is installed in the machine it is essential 
that its face should be truly vertical and its top edge truly 
horizontal, with the machine in fiving position [Three of 
the instruments would give false readings unless this point 
was carefully attended to 

Dealing with the instruments in turn, the air speed indicator 
is of the type already in use in thousands of Service aircraft. 
It possesses no novel features, but, forming one of a combina- 
tion of six instruments such as these, it may be used by the 
pilot instead of the rate-of-climb indicator whenever it is 
necessary to make the best air speed as compared with the 
best rate of climb or rate of descent The Artificial Horizon 
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has not, previous to the current expansion of the’ Service, 
been used in large numbers of R.A.F. aeroplanes. The sim- 
plicity. and clearness of its indications are obvious after a 
glance at the dial; in which a little aeroplane is fixed against 
the moving background represented by the horizon line. Any 
displacement in the lateral or fore and aft axes is immediately 
recognisable without mental translation. The lateral indica- 
tion is shown also in degrees by the movement of a triangular 
luminised datum against a scale on the upper half of the 
dial. 

The soul of the instrument consists of a small gyro set 
horizontally—that is, with the spindle vertical. The. wheel 
tends to remain truly horizontal in relation to the earth, and 
is maintained in that position by a set of pendulous vanes, 
each covering half of an opening through which the air which 
drives the gyro is exhausted. Tilt or deviation of the wheel 
from the true horizontal opens one of these apertures to a 
wider extent, and the reaction of the increased flow of air 
presses the swinging base of the gyro back into the true 
vertical—the base and vanes being set at right angles to the 
horizontal plane of the wheel. As the wheel remains _ hori- 
zontal irrespective of movements of the aircraft, it follows 
that the aeroplane, together with the case of the instrument, 
is révolving round the wheel which is fixed in space. That 
movement of the case relative to the wheel is represented on 
the dial by a corresponding movement of the horizon line, 
transferred from the gimbal of the gyro. 


Free Gyro Characteristics 


Similarly, in the Directional Gyro the wheel remains fixed 
in space, revolving at 12,000 revolutions per minute. This 
time, however, the plane of the wheel is vertical, and athwart 
the aeroplane when the instrument is reading zero; the spindle 
is horizontal in flying position, and at that reading is in the 
fore and aft line of the real aeroplane. As in the case of the 
Artificial Horizon, the case revolves round a wheel fixed in 
space, and gives readings in degrees against that datum. 

Both these instruments, therefore, contain free gyros—the 
wheel:in each of them is not constrained in any way... In the 
Directional Gyro it can revolve in its gimbals in azimuth 360 
degrees,.and the instrument will remain in action up. to.a 
55-degree tilt in all attitudes. It is easily and rapidly reset 
if this angle is exceeded, but during acute acrobatics it would 
be as well temporarily to cage the gyro by pushing in the 
resetting knob The Horizon allows a 60-degree climb or 
glide and a 9o-degree bank before the limit stops are reached 
If these angles are exceeded the Gyro must be allowed a few 
minutes in which to settle 

These limitations on any free gyro make it necessary for 
military aircraft to carry a gyro which is restrained by a 
spring. Service machines, either in war or during exercises, 
may require to be thrown into acute attitudes, and in all 
these manceuvres the spring-controlled gyro of the turn indi- 
cator will continue to give an accurate indication of the direc- 
tion and approximate rate of turn of the aircraft, together 
with an indication of the correctness or otherwise of the 
angle of bank for that rate of turn. To enable the pilot to 
make a satisfactory recovery from these extreme attitudes, a 
turn indicator is essential 

The three gyro instruments are air driven, frequently by 














A sectioned sketch of the special mounting for the new panel, 

which is diagrammatically indicated on the left. The coil 

spring takes the normal shocks while the rubber bobbin acts 
as a stop. 
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A typical American array of a few years ago, used on the 
Boeing 247s. Above is the Sperry free gyro panel, while 
below, from left to right, can be seen (top row) an A.S.L, 
a turn and bank indicator, and a rate-of-climb indicator, and 
(bottom row) a sensitive altimeter, a boost gauge, and a clock. 


means of the suction from a pair of venturi tubes, or, in the 
most modern aircraft, by a suction pump driven from an 
engine, thus obviating the drag of the venturis. In either 
case, the suction might be too great at high speeds, and a 
relief valve has therefore been provided to maintain the suction 
at not more than 4 in. of mercury; all three instruments are 
connected to this relief valve 

Like the two Sperry instruments, the Smith rate-of-climb 
indicator is a newcomer to the dashboards of R.A.F. aero- 
planes. Its use and value will be apparent from the earlier 
paragraphs describing flight in thick weather. It must be 
remembered that the rate of rise or fall of an aircraft may 
depend upon other factors than its angle of climb or glide, the 
engine revolutions, and the air speed If any other factor is 
in existence the effect of its presence can be measured on 
the rate-of-climb indicator. Suppose, for instance, that an 
aeroplane flying level at fixed engine revolutions and air speed 
were to fly into an up-current, it would immediately begin 
to gain height at a rate not exactly known to the pilot unless 
he were to check the readings of his altimeter against a stop 
watch. 


A Case in Point 


Something like this has, on one occasion at least, resulted 
in the crash of a large passenger-carrying machine in Iraq 
Hot air rises from a vast expanse of desert and comes down 
over snow-covered mountains in the north or east \ Vernon, 
heavily loaded with sick men being evacuated from a frontier 
force in action, flew into this current, which had locity 
greater than the heavily loaded machine In the end, despite 
full throttle, the pilot came down in a narrow lley out of 
which the aeroplane could not be flown 
hostile countrv The personnel were 
Fighters and the aircraft abandoned to the advancit 
From that time forward the R.A.F. in that country 
craft with home-made rate-of-climb indicators, wl 
devised by the late Fit. Lt. F. M. Rope, killed in 
of Rior. 

There remains only the new type of sensitive m 
which the pointers read like those of a clock—one indicating 
tkousands of feet, and the other hundreds There is nm que 


Itimeter in 


tion about the extreme sensitivity of the instrumer it wih 
measure the difference in height if held in the hand about 
knee level, and then raised to above the head, while to climt 
one flight of stairs in an ordinary house gives a clearly appre 
ciable reading which may be reversed exactly to zero by 
descending the same flight. This sensitiveness is < tained 
by the provision of a special diaphragm which gives a very 
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large range of movement, and therefore requires less magnifica- 
tion for a corresponding- movement of the pointer or pointers. 
But without the two, or sometimes three, pointers, it would 
not be possible to see movements corresponding to less than 
ro ft. of height. 

The dial circumference of an ordinary altimeter is about 
yo in., and if the instrument is graduated to 10,000 ft. the 
scale allows one inch per 1,000 ft. But, considering only 
the long pointer of the Kollsmann altimeter, which measures 
only 1,000 ft. for a single circuit of the dial, it will be seen 
that this is 100 ft. per inch, so that readings can be taken 
ten times as accurately. The zero is set, not by movement 
of the scale, but by rotation of the three pointers, together 
with the centre of the dial. In the illustration of the panel 
the third pointer is behind the other two, but its length can 
be judged from the lettering just above the word “‘ altitude,’’ 
which says ‘‘10,000 ft.’" This means 10,000 ft. per figured 
graduation; at 50,000 ft. the smallest pointer would be stand- 
ing between 4 and 6. 

Rotation of the dial results in movement of a scale of milli- 
metres of mercury against the mark which would normally be 
figured 5 on the height scale; the instrument can be set to 
the barometric height at the aerodrome on which the aircraft 
stands; or, disregarding the barometric reading, it can be set 
to zero at that ground level, and will then be useful for 
circuits and landings at low altitude. For blind landings it 


Another Pioneer Passes 


ITH the death in Paris on August 11 of Jean Louis 

Conneau, at the age of fifty-seven, one more link with 
the heroic days of flying has been broken Under the name 
André Beaumont he won many famous air races during the 
1911-1912 period, including the Circuit of Britain, in which 
he fought a ding-dong duel with his compatriot Jules Vedrines 
Conneau's favoruite mount was the Blériot monoplane, and it 
was in this type of machine that he won the Daily Mail's 
£10,000 prize in IgIT. 


New Aviation Maps 


HE I.C.A.N. has agreed to undertake the publication of a 
standardised series of international aviation maps. The 
series includes a so-called International Local Aeronautical Map, 
which is intended for use ‘‘ on journeys of moderate length.’’ 
This country is responsible for the production of six sheets 
of this map, covering the greater part of Great Britain, and 
the task has been entrusted to the Ordnance Survey Office 


THE CULT OF THE INVER- 
TED VEE: The Daimler-Benz 
and Junkers concerns have 
lately built inverted-vee liquid- 
cooled engines for new German 
military machines. Above is a 
D-B installation in a B.F.W.- 
109 while the top right-hand 
view shows a similar machine 
with a Junkers. The twin- 
engined bomber is a Dornie- 
Do. 17 with two Daimler-Benz 
engines 
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would be set to the barometric height at the airport of arrival 
—as communicatec to the pilot by radio. The reading, accu- 
rate within a foot or two, will then show the exact height of 
the aircraft above the ground 

The new blind-flying panel carries the six finest instruments 
of their kind in the world It will at once be remarked that 
some of their indications overlap But could any one of them 
be dispensed with? 

Not the airspeed indicator no other instrument shows 
the speed; nor the Horizon, which alone gives true pitch free 
from gravitational errors, and true bank whatever the centri- 
fugal force of a turn—indications vitally needed by a pilot 
taking off the deck of a car in the dark; not the rate-of- 
climb indicator. long used by American transport aircraft for 
its instant index of the best climb or safest glide; not the 
altimeter, showing gain or loss of height foot by foot wacr ana 
aircraft is staggering at its ceiling or landing upon an in- 
visible aerodrome; nor the Directional Gyro, utterly free from 
lag or northerly turning error, and dead true in its measure- 
ment of the amount of turn; and not the turn and bank indi- 
cator, with the top pointer showing the best angle of bank 
to ensure freedom from sideslip, and the gyro pointer still 
in steady and accurate action when required at the end of a 
5,000-It spin 

None could be dis} ’ 1 it is doubtful if any 
could have been bettered 


Southampton. The first of the six sheets is now ready and will 
be on sale on Saturday next, August 21. The map is drawn on 
the modified polyc nic projection toa x ile of 1/ 1,000,000, and 
is based on the 1/1,009,000 international map of the world, 
each sheet of the British Section covering 6 degrees of longitude 
and 4 degrees of latitude. There is no overlap between adjacent 
sheets. The map differs in many respects from the more familiar 
Ordnance Survey quarter-inch and ten-mile maps of Great 
Britain, and a great deal of unnecessary detail has been 
omitted The scale, about 16 miles to the inch, is convenient 
for general navigation use, especially in view of the greatly 
increased cruising speeds of modern machines, and the map has 
the advantage of forming part of an international series 

The first sheet, entitled ‘‘N.N.31 Amsterdam,’’ 
area extending between the meridians of o degrees and 6 de 
grees East longitude, and the parallels of 52 degrees and 56 
degrees North latitude. The remaining five sheets should be 
ready in the course of the next few weeks. The price of these 
maps will be: Flat and unmounted, 2s.; mounted, folded and 
waterproofed, 4s. 6d They may be obtained direct from the 


Survey Office or through the usual agents 


covers an 
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SERVICE NOTES AND NEWS 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 


The following honours were published in the London Gazette 


dated July 23:— 

G.C.V.O. 
Marshal Sir Hugh Caswall 
(dated June 26). 


Air Chief Tremenheere Dowding, 


K.C.B., C.M.G 


C.V.O. 
Leslie 


Hawley 


D.S.O., M.C., and 


C.B.E. (R.A.F. 


C.B., 
C.M.G., 


Gossage, 
Drew, 


Air Vice-Marshal Ernest 
Air Comdre. Bertie Clephane 
Retired) 

M.V.O 


Buckle, 


(4th Class) 


Sqn. Ldrs. Nevile Raby Harold John Saker, and Gilbert 


Harcourt-Smith. 

rhe undermentioned airmen were invested with the Medal of the 
Royal Victorian Order (Silver) by His Majesty the King:— 

Fit. Sergt. George Robert Charles Bakenx and Crpl. Charles Mans- 
field Cook 

Mentioned in Despatches 

The undermentioned were mentioned in Despatches in recognition 

of distinguished services rendered in connection with the operations 
during the period April/October, 1936: 

Group Capt. Kenneth Biggs, M.¢ MRCS. LRCP.. DP... 
Wing Cdr. Reginald Baynes Mansell, O.B.E., Wing Cdr. Herbert 
Martin Massey, D.S.O., M.C., Sqn. Ldr. (now Wing Cdr.) Bertrand 
Alexander Malet, D.F.C., Sqn. Ldr. (now Wing Cdr.) Gerald Peter 
O'Connell, M.B., B.Ch., Sqn. Ldr. Denis Osmond Mulholland, 
A.F.C., Sqn. Ldr. (now Wing Cdr.) Andrew MacGregor, M.B.E., 
D.F.C., Sqn. Ldr. George Edgar Church, M.B., Ch.B., L.R.C.P. 
& S., Fit. Lt. (now Sqn. Ldr.) James Woods Colquhoun, Fit. Lt. 
Hugh Alex Constantine, Fit Lt. Campion Aubrey Rumball, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H., L.D.S., Fit. Lt. Dudley Hard- 
wicke Marsack, F/O. (now Fit. Lt.) Geoffrey Noden Amison, F/O 
Robert Neville John White, Sister Miss Marjorie Elizabeth Hards, 
A.R.R.C. (Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service), Sister 
Miss Olive Suddaby (Princess Mary's Royal Air Force Nursing Ser 
vice), W/O. Frank Edward Bastin, W/O. Brian Booth, Corpl 
Anthony Thomas Arnold, A./Sergt. James Bains, L.A/C. Harold 
George Baker, Sergt. Hubert Spencer Barber, L.A/C. Marcus Liege 
Louvaine Bathe, L.A/C. (now Corpl.) James Brookes, L.A/( 
Donald Edward Gibbs, L.A/¢ (now Corpl.) William Hall, Corpl 
Sydney Albert Herbert, Sergt. Alexander Leslie Martin, Fit. Sergt 
Walter Stuart Monk, M.M., Corpl. Harold Percy Claude Moore, 
Corpl. Joseph Patrick O'Connor, Fit. Sergt Stanley Shortland, Sergt 
Joseph Francis Viveash, Thomas Collings Coles, Esq., M.R.San.I 
(Works Staff), Richard Cornwall Jones, Esq. (Works Staff), Samuel 
Brook Martin, Esq. (District Manager, Navy, Army and Air Force 
Institutes) 


in Palestine 


MOVES OF SQUADRONS 


No. 113 (Bomber) Squadron will move from Upper Heyford to 
The mave is to be completed by September 1, on which 
transferred to No. 3 (Bomber) Group 
Squadron will move from Mildenhall to 
is to be completed by September 1. 


Grantham 
date the unit will be 

No. 211 (Bomber) 
Grantham the move 


PROHIBITED AREAS 


The following prohibited areas have been abolished as such:— 
Rosyth, Alloa, Sheerness, Chatham, Portsmouth, Poole Harbour, 
Portland, Devonport, and Pembroke. In their place new prohibited 
areas have been established at Manningtree, Harwich, Poole (Holton 
Heath), and Gosport. 


SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION 


officers, having successfully completed the 
at the School of Air Navigation, Man- 
granted the symbol “ N”’: 
Shaw, F/O.s 


The undermentioned 
Specialist Navigation Course 
ston, which terminated May 20, are 

Fit. Lt. R. T. Gething, D Michell, and R. H. 
A. W. B. Barrett and A Johnson. 


SIGNALS COURSE 


The undermentioned officer;- having successfully completed a 
specialist S* course at Cambridge University and the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, is granted the symbol S*: Flight Lieutenant G. 
Nelson. 








AIR MINISTRY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A SCOTTISH AIR BASE 
an R.A.F. 


most northerly air 


station has been chosen near Wick in Caith 
base in the kingdom 


\ site lor 
ness. It will be the 


THE F.A.A. IN CANADA 


H.M.S. Apollo and York visited Montreal recently and three cata- 
pult aircraft, two Ospreys and one Walrus, under the command of 
Lt. Cdr. A. A. Murray (Sqn. Ldr., R.A.F.) made a five-day tour 
in formation through Ontario. They visited Toronto, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Windsor, Ottawa and Trenton Everywhere the 
party was received with great enthusiasm and hospitality 


SHOOTING YOUR OWN TAIL 


occurred of damage being caused to the tail unit 
of aircraft during air firing training, owing to the accidental discharge 
of the Lewis gun during the rectification of a stoppage In each 
case the gun had been previously placed in the clip provided for 
the purpose of stowage. When an attempt is mack clear a 
stoppage the gun is always to be trained aircraft 
and in such a manner that the bullet from an accidental’ discharge 
will strike directly within the authorised danger area of the air 
firing range concerned. Stowage clips may only be used in the 
following circumstances: (i) For purposes of stowage when the gun 
is unloaded (ii) To facilitate the changing of a component part 
after the gun has been cleared. (iii) For securing mir 

which cannot be I 


Instances have 


away trom 


cleared, after the engagement of tch 


MONOPLANES 


eing provid 


EMERGENCY EXITS IN 


emergency exits are 
facilitate—(a) exit by “pat chut 
an overturned aircraft, and 
aircraft which 


\s far 
types ol 


as possible, 
aircrait to 
(b) exit on the ground from 
the ground from a multi-engined 
undercarriage retracted. 

In multi-engined aeroplanes where the sta 
enclosed within the fuselage, and there is good 
between them, these exits are provided by hatches, opening windows 
or “* push-out ”’ l 


tions of the 


communication 


oors, and each member 

be instructed in the exit he should use in a 

With single-engined and some multi-engined 

is made by means of sliding or hinging windows or cock 
which are arranged exit space even when the ae 
overturned, and is resting on the strong point behind the 
will only be possible, however, if the windows or coy 
before the aeroplane overturns. In taking off and 

fore, these windows or covers must always be open. 


No. 65 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON 


reunion dinner for past and present 
(Fighter) Squadron will be held in 
Hornchurch, Essex, on Friday, 
each. Past and present mem- 
nicate with the 
Force, 


pane Is or a 


to give 


\ twenty-first anniversary 
members of all ranks of No. 65 
the Station Institute, R.A.F. Station, 
August 20. The price of tickets is 5s. 
bers desirous of attending are requested to commu 
Commanding Officer, No. 65 (Fighter) Squadron, Royal Air 
Hornchurch, Essex. 


FLYING ACCIDENTS 


regrets to announce the following 
Pupil Pilot Edward Owen Thomas James Poyner lost 
an accident which occurred at Brough on July 30 t 
the Blackburn Flying School. He was the l mn 
ot the aircraft 

A.P/O. Albert Edward Ralph Ferris, of No. 11 
School, lost his life as the result of an aircraft 
occurred at Holbeach on August 2. A.P/O. Ferr 
and sole occupant of the aircraft 

A.P/O. Philip Herbert Baily, the pilot and A.P 
Leslie Parnell Bagot-Gray, passenger, lost their lives 
at Sutton Bridge, Cambs., on August 4, to an aircraft of Ne 
Training School, oe, Wilts 

Sergt. Harry Scaife and A/C.1 Ernest Albert Withe 
lives in an accident which occurred at Andover on August 
aircraft of No. 142 (Bomber) Squadron, Andover, Hants 
Scaife was the pilot of the aircraft and A/C.1 Withe) 

Sergt. William Jeremiah Postlethwaite and A/C. 
Barber lost their lives as the result of an accident 
at Cottisford, Oxfordshire, on August 1o, to an aircraft 
(Bomber) Squadron. Sergt. Postlethwaite was the pilot 
Barber the passenger of the aircraft. 

a 


The Air Ministry 
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No. 7 FLYING TRAINING SCHOOL 


The undermentioned officers have been awarded special assess- 
pletion of a course of flying training at No. 7 Flying 
Peterborough : — 

Distinguished Pass 
A.P/Os H. A. Bethune, W. G. Clouston, F. Hume, G. R. Magill. 


No. 5 FLYING TRAINING SCHOOL 
The undermentioned officers and airman have been awarded special 
assessments as shown hereunder, on completion of a course of 
flying training at No. 5 Flying Training School, Sealand: — 


ments on con 
Training School, 


Special Distinction 
P/O. J. D. S. Huxley and A.P/O. A. J. Mould. 
Distinguished Pass 


P/O.s J. R. G. Finlayson and E. H. Jago, A.P/O.s H. E. Hop- 
kins and T. W. Storey, A./Sergt. Gordon, C. J. Le P. 


FLIGHT. 


No. 9 FLYING TRAINING SCHOOL 


The undermentioned officers and airman have been awarded special 
assessments on completion of a course of flying training at No. 9 
Flying Training School, Thornaby 

Special Distinction 
A.P/O. E. N. Ryder. 
Distinguished Pass 
Innes-Crump, A.P/O.s E. D. Chantler and R. H. 


P/O. J. E 
Dewdney, T. F. D. 


Thompson, A./Sgt. 


AIR FORCE LIST 


The August issue of the Air Force List has now been published 
It can be purchased (price 3s.) from H.M. Stationery Offics 
at the following addresses \dastral House, Kingsway, London, 
V.C.2; 120, George Street, Edinburgh; 2, York Street, Manchester; 
1, St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; 15, Donegall Square, Belfast; or 
through any bookseller. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE GAZETTE 


London Gazette, August 10, 1937 
General Duties Branch 

Pilot Officer on probation A. Ovenden is confirmed in his appoint- 
ment (May 21); Acting Pilot Officer on probation C. G. S. Robin- 
son is graded as Pilot Officer on probation (May 4); Sqn. Lar. 
E. P. M. Davis, A.F.C., A.M., is granted the acting rank of Wing 
Commander (unpaid) (August 1); P/O. J. W. Dallamore is promoted 
to the rank of Flying Officer with effect from January 22 and with 
seniority of October 22, 1936; Fit. Lt. J. A. Powell is seconded for 
duty with the Government of Southern Rhodesia (July 30); Lt. 
W. G. C. Stokes, R.N., Flight Lieutenant R.A.F., ceases to be 
attached to the R.A.F. on return to Naval duty (July 29); Lt 
W. H. G. Saunt, R.N., Flight Lieutenant R.A.F., ceases to be 
attached to the R.A.F. on return to Naval duty (August 9); Fit. Lt. 
E H. I’. Moreton is transferred to the Reserve, Class A (August 
1); P/O. K. M. Sclanders relinquishes his short service commission 
on account of ill-health (August 1); the short service commission of 
Acting Pilot Officer on probation B. Platt is terminated on cessation 
of duty (August 5); the short service commission of Acting Pilot 
Officer on probation C. L. G. Back is terminated on cessation of 
duty (July 2 


) 
Medical Branch 

The commission of F/O. P. A. Wilkinson, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is 
antedated to July 1, 1936, and he ceases to be seconded to the 
Derbyshire Royal Infirmary with efiect from July 1. (Substituted 
for the notification in the Gazette of July 13.) F/O. D. W. I 
Thomas, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is promoted to the rank of Flight 
Lieutenant with effect from July 1 and with seniority of August 17, 
193; F/O. E. J. Moynahan, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., is promoted to the 
rank of Flight Lieutenant with effect from July 8 and with seniority 
of May 25; F/O. J. D. H. Cran, M.B., Ch.B., resigns his short 
service commission (August 7) 

Commissioned Signals Officer 

Flying Officer on probation F. W. Jenkins is confirmed in his 

appointment (July 1) 
Commissioned Photography Officer 

W/O. A. E. L.) Worster is granted a permanent commission as 
Flying Officer on probation with effect from and with seniority of 
July 29 

Memorandum 

The permission granted to S. Taylor to retain the rank of Lieu- 

tenant is withdrawn on his conviction by the Civil Power (July 6). 


PRINCESS MARY’S ROYAL AIR FORCE NURSING 
SERVICE 
Staff Nurse Miss A. R. Posselt is promoted to the rank of Sister 


(July 30) 
ROYAL 


Appointments.—The following appointments in the Royal Air 
Force are notified : — 


General Duties Branch 

Group Capta H, Gordon-Dean, A.F.C., to Headquarters, No. 5 
(Bomber) Group, Mildenhall; for dutv as Senior Air Staff Officer, 
1.7.37. K. C. Buss, O.B.E., to D.O.1., Dept. of C.A.S., Air Minis- 
try; on appointment as Deputy Director of Intelligence, 26.7.37 P 
Huskinson, M ¢ to R.A.F. Station, Leconfield; to command, 2.8.3; 
Ving Commanders.—G. A. H. Pidcock, to R.A.F. Station, North 
Coates Fitties; to command, 2.8.37. H. M. Massey, D.S.O., M.C., 
- Headquarters, No. 5 (Bomber) Group, Mildenhall; for Air Staff 
uties, 10.7 

Squadron Leaders.—C. W. Dicken, to Headquarters, R.A.F., Medi- 
terranean, Malta; for Personnel Staff duties, 6.7.37. E. E. Fallick, 
to Headquarters, Training Command, Market Dravton; for Equip 
ment (Engineer) Staff duties, 26.7.3 R. Costa, to No. 215 (Bomber) 
Squadron, Drifheld; for Flying duties, 1.8.37. T. C. Penna, to 
D.D.R.M., Dept. of A.M.R.D., Air Ministry, 29.7.37. C. H. Apple- 


ROYAL AIR FORCE RESERVE 
Reserve of Air Force Officers 
General Duties Branch 


W. B. Houston is granted a commission as Pilot Officer in Class A 
with effect from August 3 and with seniority of March 24, 1934; 
Wing Cdr. J. E. Parkin, M.B.E. (R.A.F. retired), is granted a com- 
mission as Flight Lieutenant (Hon. Wing Cdr.) in Class C (July 12); 
F/O. G. E. Langdon is transferred from Class AA(ii) to Class C 
(July 11, 1936); F/O J. A. S. Hodgson is transferred from Class C 
to Class AA(ii) (July 20); Fit. Lt. M. J. Du Cray relinquishes his 
commission on completion of service (July 15); F/O. P. G. Clarabut 
relinquishes his commission on completion of service and is per- 
mitted to retain his rank (April 20); F/O. E. A. H. Fisher resigns 
his commission (March 15) (substituted for the notification in the 
Gazette ot July 13). 


SPECIAL RESERVE 
General Duties Branch 


W. B. Houston relinquishes his commission in the Royal Air 
Force Special Reserve on appointment to a commission in the 
Reserve of Air Force Officers (August 3) 


AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


General Duties Branch 

No. 600 (City of Lonpon) (FIGHTER) SQUADRON 
Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, P.C., GC S.1 GG. a & 
pointed Honorary Air Commodore (July 27) 

The following are granted commissions as Pilot Officers with 
effect from July 27 and with seniority of the dates stated I : 
Hayes (July 5, 1936); P. G. Egan (August 17, 1936) 

\. H. H. Tollemache is granted a commission as Pilot Officer 
(July 12). 

No. 601 (County oF Lonpon) (FiGuter) Squapron.—The follow- 
ing are granted commissions as Pilot Officers on the dates stated :— 
B. H. Black (July 17); W. H. Rhodes-Moorhouse (July 28) 

No. 602 (Crry oF Gtascow) (Bomper) Souapron.—Flit. Lt. A, 
Rintoul relinquishes his commission (July 20) 

No. 604 (County or Mrppiesex) (FiGHTerR) Sovapron.—H. Speke 
is granted a commission as Pilot Officer (July 10) 

No. 609 (West Ripinc) (Bowser) SouvapRON The following are 
granted commissions as Pilot Officers on the dates stated: —B. W. 
Little (July 12); J. C. Gilbert (July 25) 


AUXILIARY AIR FORCE RESERVE OF OFFICERS 
General Duties Branch 
\. Rintoul is granted a commission as Flight Lieutenant in Class 
A (July 20) 


The Right Hon. 
D.S.O., is ap- 


AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE 


ton, to No. 77 (Bomber) Squadron, Honington; to command, 2.8.37. 

Flight Lieutenants.—T. M. Abraham, to No. 31 (A.C.) Squadron, 
Karachi, India, 5.7.37. A. M. Watts-Read, to No. 228 (Flying 
Boat) Squadron, Pembroke Dock 1s ; \ B. J Jackson, to 
No. 1o Flying Training School, Tern Hill, 24.7.37 \. O. Moles 
worth, to Headquarters, Armament Group, Eastchurch,  31.7.37 
H. M. T. Eversfield, to No 24 (Communications) Squadron, Hendon, 
8.7.7. N.C. Jones, to No. 62 (Bomber) Squadron, Cranfield, 8.7.37 
J. B. S. Monypenny, to No. 224 (General Reconnaissance) Squad- 
ron, Thornaby, 17.7.37. C. P. Villiers, to No. 48 (General Recon 


it 


naissance) Squadron, Manston, 1 3 
Flying Officers —H. M. T. Neugebauer, to R.A.F. Station, Cal- 
shot, 17.7.37. D. N. J. P. Leggett, to No. 103 (Bomber) Squadron, 
Usworth, 8.7.37 
%lot Officers.—D. E 
M. V. Longbottom, B. MacCallum, D. F 
Thewles, to R.A.F. Station, Calshot, 17.7.37 
No. 29 (Fighter) Squadron, North Weald, 15.7.37 
Acting Pilot Officers.—The undermentioned are posted to No. 4 


Hughes, P. E. Bennett, R. P. A. Harrison, 
Spotswood and H. J. A 
Bromwich, to 
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Flying Training School, Abu Sueir, Egypt, 17.7.37 K. H. Apple- 
ton, R. G. L. Baxter, L. C. Bartram, M. Booth, R. S. Chill, D. N. B 
Cornwell, I. B. Difford, J. H. Dunn, J. C. French, C. G. Fisher, 
W. R. Foster, G. P. French, G. S. Fry, J. O. Gainford, G. A. W 
Goodwin, A. C. Godfrey, S. ¢ Holbrow, O. R. W. Hammerbeck, 
J. M. Littler, A. B. Mitchell, H. J. Marley, J. W. Marsden, ¢ 
O'Donoghue, W. B. Price-Owen, D. C. Skene, J. Stewart, W. J 
Swire-Griffiths, J. N. Thornewill, K. J. Melville Townsend, R. P 
Williams, D. W. Winning, G. C. B. Woodroffe, and C. L. Wright 

rhe undermentioned are posted to No. 5 Flying Training School, 
Sealand, 17.7.37 C. Bellis, D. Clyde Smith, M. F. H. Fox, P 
Geary, J. A. Gray, J I Mackie, N. C. S. Riddell, G. B. Walford, 
R. J. Walker, A. H. Allen, G. D. Angus, G. A. Brown, D. ¢ 
Bruce, R. E. Craven, C. D. Curtis, J. G. Day, I. G. O. Fenton, 
H. J. Holt, C. M. P. Kempster, S. H. Lyttle, R. R. McQueen, C.O 
Murphy, LD. B. Pearson, F. C. Rose, C. J. Stonhill, C. E. Watson, 
S. D. Wigginton, and A. D. Morton. L. H. Hunt, to No. 55 (B) 
Squadron, Hinaidi, Iraq, 6.7.3; 

rhe undermentioned are posted to No. 7 Flying Training School, 
Peterborough, 17.7.37 G. E. Ball, J. Brandt, 1 Davison, 
P. G. | Fletcher, D. C. G. Clinkard, T. H. H. Jones, T. I. S$ 
Munro, W. A. Stenhouse, M ] Tully, ¢ P,. N. Brett, M I (; 
Henry, W. G. New, K. R. H. Sylvester, P. Ward Hunt, B. M 
Browning, R. D. Hesketh, C. V. Reade, H. Taylor, R. J]. Wells, 
W. W. Adam, R. F. Aitken, V. G. Bamber, D. Bamford, H. W 
Jarnard, C. Cakebread, P. S. Davis, V. J. Fenwick, E. Garrad- 
Cole, T. J. Gascoigne, T. L. Bingham-Hall, R. B. Lines-Roberts, 
J. D. Mills, J. G. Minifie, I. G. Richmond, P. B. Sentence, V. T. L 
Wood, E. L. Culimore, P. S. Harvey, R. E. Ridgway, F. Strathdee, 
E. C. C. Tomkins, G. Vivian, J. D. H. Wake, P. G. Whitby, 
| \. 1 Farrell, |. P. M. Hewett, B. Paterson, and A. G. Salter 

The undermentioned are posted to No. 9 Flying Training School, 
Hullavington, 17.7.37 R. I. Alexander, A. E. Brian, D. Gibson, 
H. A. Ostler, J. A. Stuart, K. R. Ball, W. T. Brooks, B. G. Meharg, 
H. G. Paul, I. C. Swann, C. S. Bartlett, A. J. H. Finch, T. New 
ton, E. G. Shults, P. Walker, D. C. E. Bailey, H. F. R. Bradbury, 
E. W. W. Ellis, J. H. Holloway, P. E. Barnes, G Proudman, 
P. N. Douglass, P. G. D. Farr, H ]. Honour, R. J. Batholomew, 
G. Tanner, R. E. P. Brooker, P. D. MacL. Down, C. L. Monk, 
A. P. Pain, J. R. Tobin, D. R. Walker, T. H. Myers, J. F. R. Crane, 
F. H. P. Connor, and R. J. Jacoby 


Equipment Branch 

Flight Lieutenants.—E. R. Berry, to No. 1 Equipment Depot, Kid 
brooke, 19.7.37.. C. W. Gore, to Aircraft Park, Lahore, India, 30.4. 37 

Flying Officers —F. H. J. Heading, to “A Equipment Depot, 
Hendon, 19 ; I). Stacey, to R.A.F. Station, Waddington, 19 
D. Yellowley, to R.A.F, Station, Donibristle, 19.7 r. J. Kinna, 
to R.A.F. Station, Ismailia, Egypt, 17.7.3 

Pilot Officer.—! G. C. Gilbert, to No. 2 (A.C.) qu dre 
inge, 19.7 


The portly aeroplane above, 
is the new North American 
observation machine adopted 
by the U.S. Army Air Corps. 
Windows are provided in the 
“belly’’ for the observer. 
The engine is a Cyclone G. 
On the right is the first of 
the new Vought scout-bom- 
bers (P. and W. Twin Wasp 
Junior) designed for opera- 
tion from carriers. It may 
be used for reconnaisance or 
dive bombing with a 1,000 or 
500 lb. bomb. Note the ex- 
cellent fine view obtainable 
from the pilot’s cockpit. 
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Accountant Branch 
nants R. Peel, to R.A! 
Blain, to R.A.F. Station, Ismailia, 


Station, 


Medical Branch 
H. Peterson, to Cents 


Dental Branch 
\. J. Clegg, to R.A.F. St 
Chaplains Branch 
Briscoe, to R.A.F, Station, 
service commission, 13 


Commits ned Signa 


Flying Officers rhe undermentioned 
shown, On appointment to permanent col 
with effect from the dates indicated \ 
Station, Hornchurch, 8.7.37 J. S. Smith 
crait Depot, Henlow, 15.7 A. E. Hesier 
Depot, West Drayton, 15.7.3) W. E. Wendon, 
\bbot 


sinch, 19 


Commissioned Armament ¢ 


\ | Richardson, to Special Duty 
Arms Inspection Departme Enfield, 


Commissioned Enginees 
Flying Of vs V. J. Casey, to No 
Abu Sueir, Egypt, 1.7 W. R. Frost, 
School, Abu Sueir, Egypt, 1 37 
Ihe undermentioned are posted to the 
ment to permanent commissions, on prol 
1.7.37 E. DPD. Jackson, to Home Aircraft 
Clavson, to R.A.F. Station, Feltwell. A 
Manston \ ] Pearce, to R.A! Station 
Mill, D.F.M., to R.A.F. Station, Kenley 
Station, North Weald. C. H. Wilson, te 
The undermentioned are posted to th 
to permanent commussions on ]| 
indicated \. G. Williams, 
2 Davies, to R.A. 
. 262-3 N. W. Fredrick, to Aeroplar 
nental Establishment, Martlesham He 
, to R.A. Station, Leconfield, 15 
Bicester, 15.7.37. N. L. Claxton, to R.A 
F. H. Catton, to R.A.F. Station, Biggin H 
F.M., to No 1 School of Techni rraining 
16 G. H. Harrison and A. B. Ker 
rachi, India, 16 7 


NEW “EYES’’ FOR THE 
U.S. ARMY AND 
NAVY. 
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PRIVATE 


Topics of the Day 
These Subsidies 


HIS is an age of subsidies. In the bad old days a 
sf business which could not support itself was, tpso 
facto, considered to be insupportable. In_ these 
good days the shareholders scream loudly for help ; 
exercise a little political influence ; supply a little disguised 
palm oil—and auly receive some of the taxpayers’ money 
for the manufacture or support of shoes, ships, sealing- 
wax, cabbages or kings. 

We can hardly grumble, Without assistance in some form 
there might not have been very much private flying in 
this country. Only those who were fairly wealthy or very 
enthusiastic would have troubled to learn to fly at unsub- 
sidised rates, but the majority of these would undoubtedly 
have bought their own machines because ownership might 
have been less expensive than charter—beyond a certain 
annual hourage, anyway. By logical deduction it may 
even be supposed that there might even have been more 
owners, with cheap aeroplanes, still more owners and still 
cheaper aeroplanes. Dear me, I have almost convinced 
myself that even our subsidisation was and is a bad thing. 
Certainly, I have always felt that it would be more logical 
in many ways to subsidise owners rather than clubs, since 
the average owner is a better all-round pilot than the 
average Service pilot, and what’s the use of an hs 
licensed, three-hours-a-year pilot, anyway? 


Altruism 
OWEVER, while we are all waiting to hear the full 
details of the new subsidy arrangements for flying 


clubs there has been a certain amount of fluttering in the 


gliding dovecotes. The Times has been suggesting that the 
gliding clubs should be given a good deal more than the 
£5,000 a vear which they have been receiving. 

My faith in the essential decency of the human animal, 
and in the almost godlike enthusiasm of the gliding 
animals in particular, was immensely strengthened when 
I discovered that they, or some of them, don’t want any 
more money (please). They feel that a subsidy increase 
on really generous lines would be bad for the movement. 

Imagine a financier refusing to make a handsome profit 

use the market wanglings involved would be tad for 
trade in general : imagine an industrialist refusing a speci- 
ally cheap supply of raw material because it was obtained 
by sweated labour ; imagine an advertising agency refus- 


FLIGHT. 


FLY | 


SAFETY FIRST: The 
Fieseler Stork, which 
appeared at the Zurich 
Meeting, in a characteristic 
attitude With fixed, full- 
length slots and flaps, the 
Stork has a fully controlled 
stalled glide at an air speed 
of 24 m.p.h. and the under- 
carriage is designed to take 
a vertical velocity of 15 ft. 
sec. The standard power 
unit is the 240 h.p. Argus 
vee-eight, giving the machine 
a maximum speed of 130 
m.p.h. The three occupants 
are seated in tandem. 


ing to run a campaign because the product concerned was 
not everything that the manufacturers claimed. Just go 
on imagining. These gliding people, like Mr. Deeds, will 
probably end up in a mental home if the authorities hear 
about them. 

Meanwhile, it can only be said that the power-fiying 
people show, by comparison, about as much real enthu- 
siasm as a team of professional footballers. Give us flying 
at 1s. 43d. an hour and we will blacken the skies, they 
say. Maybe. Anyway, it would be the wrong kind of 
blackness. 


The Real Thing 


T might or might nct be a good thing from the ‘‘ national 

security '’ point of view if there were tens of thousands 
instead of a thousand-odd active gliding club members, 
or if the number of ‘‘A’’ licence pilots was increased in 
the same proportion. I doubt it. And if soaring has any 
real military or training value, then it is up to the Service 
to start a soaring research establishment. 

Air-mindedness alone (forgive the word) does not consti- 
tute a strong reserve of pilots, and a sailplane pilot, how- 
ever expert. is about a much use in the Air Force as a 
keen yachtsman in the Navy. The two sports have, in 
fact, a great deal in common. In each the pilot is using 
his very real skill in hoodwinking natural forces. 

Last week-end Mr. Wills flew from Dunstable to Dover, 
a matter of ninety-five miles. The journey took about 
three hours, and no doubt Mr. Wills enjoyed every minute 
of it. He had plenty to do. A fortnight ago I helped to 
sail a boat from Burnham-on-Crouch to the Channel 
Islands. The journey took five days and two nights. I 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

In a power aeroplane I could have flown from Dunstable 
to Dover in less than an hour; by Jersey Airways I could 
have flown from London to the Channel Islands in an 
hour and a half. If anybody asks me what is the good 
of soaring or sailing I shall commit a murder. What is the 
good of hitting a tiny white ball over a lot of artificial 
obstacles into small holes—and paying handsomely for the 
privilege? Don’t ask me. I would rather walk round 
unencumbered by the bag of queer sticks and the little 
ball. Some people would prefer to go to Dover by train. 

I doubt if Mr. Wills expects to be paid for the fun of 
taking a sailplane to Dover; the golfer would probably be 
insulted if someone offered to pay him; and the owner of 
the sailing vessel concerned certainly does not expect to 
be subsidised for the effort involved in sailing to the 
Channel Islands. INDICATOR. 
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Private Flying 


FROM the 


“IRST solc flights were made by Messrs. H. Van Zeller, W. Lam- 

bert, D. H. Balfour, and R. Samuelson. The last two also 

completed *' A’ licence tests The usual number of new members 
were enrolled 





MIDLAND 

Several interesting cross-country flights from Castle Bromwich 
helped to make up a flying total of 53 hr. 45 min for last week 
Messrs. Simpson, Doody, and L. Davies made first solo flights 


CA. 3 ¢S 

Most unsummerlike weather handicapped flying for the week and 
only four hours were logged The recent fire at Gravesend, which 
destroyed two machines, has caused considerable inconvenience 


YORKSHIRE 

rhe flying total for the week amounted to 59 hr 
ing flights to Stoke, Manchester, Lmypne and Heston 
ceding years a cargo of grouse was flown to Heston 


30 min., includ- 
As in pre- 


SOUTHEND 

Despite a rather boisterous week-end the flying times were well 
up to average. A large number of visiting pilots called in, includ- 
ing Sir Derwent Hall Caine 


HANWORTH 

\dverse 
which amounted to G6 hr 
ahield as Hull and Cardiff were made 
in the Leopard. 


weather conditions caused a drop in the flying hours, 
55 min., but cross-country flights as far 
Lord Carlow has gone abroad 


YAPTON 

lor the week ended August 14 thirty-three 
logged despite overhauls and bad weather. rhe 
members, however, was encouraging Mr. L. ¢ 
first solo. 


hours’ flying was 
large increase in 
grown made his 


NOTTINGHAM 

Cross-country flights to Reading, Liverpool, 
Skegness helped to swell the flying times to 32 hr 
Haughton and Wright have qualified for “ A’ 
members joined for flying tuition 


Birmingham and 
30 min. Messrs 
licences. Two new 


REDHILL 

Forty-nine hours represented the total flying for the week ended 
August 13 \ first solo was made by Mr. Simmonds, who also com- 
pleted his ‘‘A’”’ licence tests. A bombing competition 
Maidstone is to be held at West Malling next Saturday 


against 


PORTSMOUTH 

Mr. R. W, Duckett has qualified for his “ A’”’ licence \ flight 
was made by a member to Newcastle and back in the Aeronca 
his aircraft is always available for use by approved members 
Flying times for the week ending August 13 amounted to 25 hr 
45 min 


CINQUE PORTS 

There were several charter flights last week, including two to Le 
Touquet, and the flying times amounted to 77 hours. The Club is 
very active these days, making preparation for the International 
Air Rally on August 28 and 29 Members and staff alike are 
working overtime 


YORK AND LEEMING 

An agreement has been reached between Yorkshire Aviation Ser- 
vices and the North Yorkshire Automobile Club by which the 
latter obtain special facilities for aviation and join the York and 
Leeming Flying Club on a mass membership basis \ motor 
treasure hunt is being held for members on August 22. A total 
of 105 hr. 10 min. flying was put up for the month to August 14 


SOUTH COAST 

Several members were hoping to visit the Eastbourne Club for 
the At Home and arrangements are also being made for members 
to drop in on the chairman, Mr. Francis Haddock, who is on holi 
day in Devonshiré An informal dance is being held on Saturday 
Members have spent fifty-six hours in the air and Mr. T. M. G. 
Bury made a first solo 


HERTS AND ESSEX 
here were fourteen entries in the 
Sunday, August 8, for the 


aerobatics competition on 
Fifty-five Squadron Challenge Cup pre- 
sented by Mr. S. A. Perrin [he results were: 1, D. A. Cather; 
2, A. Edwards, and 3, J. Dutoict. Mr. T. E. Carroll made a first 
solo and completed his “ A” licence tests and Mr. F. C. Pickersgill 
completed ‘‘B’’ licence tests at Hendon. The total flying times 
for the past fortnight amounted to over 177 hours 


FLIGHT. 


AUGUST 109, 1939 


CLUBS and SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 

Despite the bad weather experienced during the week-end, 
week's flying total reached 91 hours, which is the highest for 
week during the past year. The boys in the Public Schools Aviag 
Camp have progressed well and Mr. D. A. Willans of St. f 
School made his first solo. Messrs. J. A. Cooke and M. C. Ba 
of the Club, succeeded in passing their “A” licence tests 


CAMBRIDGE 

Cross-country flights were made to Sutton 
Bircham Newton, and Croydon, and the Monospar was flown 
Nottingham and Maydeck Park Messrs. Forrest and Stewart } 
made successful first solo flights and the former also completed 
‘A”’ licence tests. In spite of doubtful weather a large nom 
of people turned up for pleasure trips; and flying times for the 
ended August 15 totalled 78 hr. 35 min 


BROOKLANDS h 
rhe wealth and sophistication of the Brooklands clubhouse , 
undisturbed by the squalid weather of the week and the atten : 
of the landed gentry and what not brought the flying times up 
135 hours. Earlier in the week the clubhouse, well made-up, 
used by Warner Bros., for film work. Pleasure took the 
Ruth Cokayne and Mrs. Ruth Lampton to Budapest and back 
Saturday. It is proposed to hire a couple of air liners to 
members to the Lympne International Rally on Saturday. Furg 
details may be obtained from the Brooklands Control. A successf 
*““B” licence candidate was Mr. Terry and M. Immalun and 
Tony Hankey made first solos ‘ 


Bridge, Canterby 


HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE 

Ihe Household Brigade’s annual landing competition was hag 
on August 11 at Heston, the headquarters of the Club The winners — 
of the three events were:— 

1) The Gwyn Madocks Cup (open to serving officers only)= 
Holder, Capt. A. S. P. Murray, Grenadier Guards. Winner, Lt. J.B 
Harrison, Grenadier Guards; Runner-up, Lt. P. H. A. Budge 
Grenadier Guards 

2) The Household Bngade Flying Club Cup (open to non-serving} 
members).—Holder, Capt R. Somerset, D.S.O., late Coldstreame 
Guards. Winners—equal first: E. L. Donner, Esq., late Irish Guarda 
nd L. Grey-Sykes, Esq., late Scots Guards; Runner-up, P. Gj 
\ldrick-Blake, Esq., late Welsh Guards. ; 

(3) Ladies’ Cup (open to lady members).—Holder, Miss L. 
Warner. Winner, Miss L. M. Warner ’ 





Complete Dual 
N Saturday at Reigate Mr. G. F. Yuill, once instructemy 
and transport pilot and now control officer at Croydon 
joined matrimonial forces with Dr. Molly Barnard, B.A., 
erstwhile pupil of his who now holds both a ‘‘B’’ and a W/® 
licence 


Eastbourne Washed Out 
\ ITH little hope of an improvement in the weather 
the probability that very few of the many visite 
would get through to Wilmington, Capt. Short saw that @ 
cretion was the better part of valour last Saturday and 
celled the Eastbourne At Home. This will be held in a ® 
weeks’ time. 

Actually, several English pilots and a couple of Germ 
visitors, Messrs. Sohler and Haack, turned up in spite of 
all and a scratch show was put on for the benefit of the me 
enthusiastic members of the public (two thousand or so !) 
had turned up and were admitted free. In the evening ® 
Mavor of Eastbourne entertained the foreign visitors. 


Around Europe in Two Days 


B* way of illustrating the advantages of touring by 
the Bayerische Flugzeugwerke of Augsburg, Germal 
recently sent one of their Messerschmitt Taifun monoplane a 
a flight around Europe Leaving Berlin on August 10. & 
3.40 a.m., the machine visited, during that day, Rigg 
Helsingfors, Oslo, Hamburg, and arrived in Paris at 7.36 Da 
\ start was made at 5 a.m. the next morning, and Berlin 
reached at 8.30 p.m., the Taifun having visited Milan, Ro 
Belgrade and Budapest. The total distance covered was 6, 
km. (about 4,060 miles), and the average speed based | 
fiving time, was 162 m.p.h. ; 
The sole agents in this country are A.F.N. Limited (F 
Nash Cars), of Isleworth. The Taifun is a four-seater low- 
monoplane, normally fitted with 240 h.p. Argus As 10 C 8 
in-line engine. It has a top speed of 305 k.m./h. (190 m.p 
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